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2S" The publication office of the ReaGistTer is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (ujr stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 


are $5) per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 


receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 
mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 

3 S> Communications by mail, must be post-PAID 
or they will not be taken from the office. 


iL3> For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 
; neuen tila Evtaimead 

3. => We would respectfully remind subscribers 
that the terms of the Register are payment in ad- 
vance. Our expenditures thus far have greatly ex- 
ceeded our receipts ; and, on the confines of a new 
volume, we trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumptive in us to ask the remittance of the 
year’s subscription now due. Current bills of any 
of the sound banks of the States in which sub- 
scribers are resident, or of the adjoining States, 
may be transmitted by mail, at our risk. 

2L =” Complete sets of the Register—to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. S| to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 

—~ #1 @oe-—_____--———_____—- 

ELecroraL CoLtLeges.—The electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, in 
the several states mentioned, met at the capitals 
thereof, on the 7th inst., and, in conformity to 
law, cast their votes, as follows: 

For Zacuary Taytor, of Kentucky, as Presi- 
dent, and Mittarp Firtmore, of New York, as 
Vice President: the States of Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland. 

For Lewis Cass, of Michigan, as President and 
Wittiam O. Burxier, of Kentucky, as Vice Pre- 
sident: the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, and South Carolina. 

— _— ~ —a Ge. - - -- 

3_3 A telegraphic despatch received at Wash- 
ington announces the election by the Legislature 
ol Arkaasas, of the Hon. Solon Borland as United 
States Senator from that State for six years from 
the fourth of March next. 


—_-- -—___—_—~@e-——_--—--— — 


Paciric Srzamers.—The new steamers Pana- 
ma and Oregon, destined for the Pacific, to run 
velween Oregon and Panama, touching at one 
of more ports in California, are now ready for 
‘ea, and awaiting orders from Washington. 
lhese steamers are in every respect what Ley 
should be, and reflect much credit upon the 
vuilders, as well as upon the owners, Messrs. 
Howland and Aspinwall. They have coal 
‘hough on board to carry them twice across the 
Allanuc. Their first stopping place, will be 
tio Janeiro, where they wiil obiain a fresh sup- 
Ply.—N. Y Journal. 


iii. 
<~or 





Saunine og tHe Streamer Fatcon.—The 
Steamsyip Falcon sailed trom New York, Decem- 
ber lst. She carried out the mails for the Fa- 
cilic, which are to be landed at Chagres, and 
touches at Savannah, Havana, and New Orleans. 
‘large number of passengers went out in her, 
‘eVeral of whom are bound to the Pacific, among 





~ 





Woodbridge Voorhees, appointed by Govern- 
ment special agent for the U. S. mail depart- 
ment, and W. P. Bryant, chief judge of Oregon. 
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TRAFFIC ACROss THE IstTHMUs OF PANAMA.— 
The Royal mail steamer, Tay, left Southampton 
on Tuesday with a large cargo, a portion of 
which, Manchester and French goods, is intended 
for the western coast of America, and will be 
tanded ai Chagres, and sent across the Isthmus 
of Panama. This will be the first batch of 
goods that will cross the Isthmus. The length 
of time in getting from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, is about two days. The Panama roads are 
now very much improved. A number of trucks 
and wheels for carriages for travelling on them 
have gone out in the Tay. A very considerable 
trade between this country and Chili and Peru, 
is confidently anticipated through the opening of 
the Panama route for goods traffic. 


enero (Pe 


Liseria —A treaty of peace and alliance has 
been concluded between Lord Palmerston and 
President Roberts. The treaty is on the footing 
of the must favored nations. 


National Affairs. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF TREASURY 
NOTES. 
TREASURY 28 1848. 


Dec. 2, 1848. 


Notice is hereby given, under the section of 
the act of January 28th, 1847, of the readiness 
of this Department to redeem the treasury notes 
issued by authority of that act, whenever they 
shall respectively reach their maturity. Such 
treasury notes shall be entitled to carry interest 
until maturity, after which the interest thereon 
will cease. 

Holders of such treasury notes may, under the 
provisions of the thirteenth section of the act, at 
any time fund them in six per cent. stock of the 
United States, transferable on the books of the 
treasury, and reimbursable at any time after the 
last day of December, 1867, by presenting such 
notes at the treasury to either of the Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States, or the Collector 
of Baltimore. 

Holders of such treasury notes as wish them 
redeemed in cash at their maturity, will transmit 
them to the First Auditor of the Treasury for 
settlement, indicating the Assistant Treasurer 
upon whom a draft for the amount due thereon 
will be most convenient. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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ARMY. 


3S Four companies of the Fourth Infantry, 
and two of the Second Artillery, arrived at New 
Orleans on the 25th ult., en route from Pascagoula 
to Jefferson Barracks. 


————— —-- Se - —_---— 
NAVY. 


Navy Surnceons—Offcial.—The following as- 
sistant surgeons in the navy, examined by the 
medical board recently convened at the naval 





asylum, Philadelphia, have been found qualified 
for promotion, and passed, viz: 
Andrew A. Henderson, Passed Assistant Sur- 


geon, to rank next after Passed Assistant Surgeon 
J. Hopkinson. 





Elisha K. Kane, Passed Assistant Surgeon, to 


whose names we observe those of the Rev. 
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Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


son, Jr. ; 

Edward Hudson, Passed Assistant Surgeon, to 
rank next after Passed Assistant Surgeon E. K. 
Kane. 

Of the candidates examined for admission into 
the service as assistant surgeons, the following 
have been found qualified, viz: 

No. 1. Francis M. Gunnell, of the District of 
Columbia ; 2. James Suddards, of Pennsylvania ; 
3. Robert Carter, of Virginia; 4. S. Allen En- 
gles, of Penusylvania ; 5. Edward Shippen, do. ; 
6. Gerard Alexander, ofgKentucky ; 7. Benja- 
min Vreeland, of New k; 8: Walter Hore, 
of Virginia; 9. Carthon Archer, of Virginia ; 
10. Richard B. Tantstall, of Virginia; 1]. Chas. 
H. Williamson, of Virginia, 12. James F. Heus- 
tis, of Louisiana; 13. ‘Arthur M Lynch, of South 
Carolina. 


3L3> At Campeachy, Nov. 3rd, U. S. schooner 
Furr. The U.S. sloop-of-war Sarartoea, sail- 
ed from Campeachy on the 3rd, on a cruise to 
the westward. 


3. >> The U. S. sloop-of-war Sr. Mary, Capt. 
Crowenshield, sailed from Valparaiso on the 28th 
September, for the north, having on board Com 


}mander Johnston and Mr. James Kinch, bearer 


of despatches, as passengers. 

3L>> The U.S. steamer Iris, E. W. Carpen- 
der, Commander, arrived at Norfolk, on the Ist 
inst. 

30 >> Major Linton, of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
succeeds Major Gidlin in command of the Gos- 
port Barracks. 








Foreign News. 
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ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 


The Steamship Britannia arrived at Boston on 
the 6th inst., bringing London dates to 18th ult. 

A feeling of greater confidence begins to pre- 
vail among all classes of the mercantile communi- 
ty; yet the the transactions in the produce mar- 
kets are not extensive. Money is abundant, and 
discounted at low rates. The news is considered 
favorable to cotton, and holders were firm in New 
York at § a cent advance. In the flour and grain 
market there is a decline. 


LPL LOLI 


The intelligence from the continent is of an 
important and alarming character. In the face 
of the recent trouble in Berlin, the revolution 
before that cily, and with the experience of the 
French revolution before him, the imbecile and 
sanguinary despot of Austria has characterized 


his successes by the most alrocious and cold-. 


blooded murders. In Vienna tue defenceless 
citizens are shot dead wilhoult. ceremony, their 
houses rifled, and even women and children mas- 
sacred. ‘The students of the University, who 
used almost superhuman exertions in defence of 
the city, are captured. If auything were want- 
ing to urge the people of Berlin, Frankfort, 
Breslau and other places to revoil, Ferdinand of 
Austria has fearfully supplied it. 

Great Britain.—There is nothing important. 
The weekly account of the Bank of England fur- 
nishes nothing of interest. The loan operations 
with the United States, has assisted: in some de- 
gree the par of exchange. The number of deaths 
by cholera, since its first appearance, is five hua- 
dred and thirteen, 

]neLAND.—Poverty and starvation prevails to 
almost as great an extent as it did in 1846. The 
new insurrection reported at Clonmel turns out 
to be a gross exaggeration. 

France.—The greatest anxiety now prevails 
in regard to the election of President, to take 


rank next after Passed Assistant Surgeon J. Wil- 
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place on the 10th of December. The corres” 
pondence of the London papers continued to re- 
port the chances of Prince Louis Napoleon as 
mich before those of General Cavaignac, but 
from the number of members of the National 
Assembly who have asked and obtained leave of 
absence, notoriously for the purpose of canvas- 
sing their departments in favor of the General, 
it appears rather questionable whether the Prince 
will stand so well. 


Denmark.—The news is still warlike. The 
Danes insist upon the dissolution of the newly 
installed government in Schleswig Holstein. 


Spain.—-The Q:een’s troops, it seems, Hive 
gained a battle in Arragon, and dispersed the 
insurgents. Seven insurgents were executed on 
the Sth, at Huesca. 


Iraty.—The threats of Charles Albert to re- 
new the war have subsided. 


LomBarpy.—The Austrians maintained their 
position in Lombardy, while their own capital 
was in danger. ‘They wili now, doubtless, re- 
main unmolested. 


Austria.—The last news from Vienna an- 
nounced its capitulation and the entrance of the 
imperial troops. The number of killed during 
the siege was 6000—the greatest loss was on the 
side of the iniperialists. 

Marshal Weldon kad been appointed Gover- 
nor of Vienna, and Prince Windischgratz is to 
command the army against Hungary. Some 
military executions have taken place. The poet 
Raiser is to be hanged. Tue principal leaders 
have not been taken. ‘Thirty thousand men 
still remain in Vienna. The Emperor has de- 
cided to reside at Prague. The Cabinet has 
formed at Biamb. A deputy from Frankfort has 
been tried and shot. Zerun has been arrested. 


Honaary.—The accounts from Hungary are 
of the nvost warlike character. The combined 
forces, Windischgratz estimates at from one to 
two hundred thousand men, divided into three 
divisions, and have already crossed the frontier. 
Jellachich’s division is among the troops that 
have left. The Hungarian army is reported at 
80,000 men. 


Prussta —The King and the Prussian Assem- 
bly are at issue and the military preparations 
haye been made to quell any atlempt that may 
be made by the populace to rise in favor of the 
latter. 

At Berlin, the Burgher Guards refused to 
obey the king’s commands to dissolve the Na- 
tional Assembly. A proclamation followed this 
act of disobedience, and the National Guard, 
150,000 strong, under Wrungel, entered the city, 
and sent his chief of staff to wait upon the Presi- 
dent, to commu. icate to him and the deputies 
sitting en permanence, that his orders were to 
close the Hall of Assembly and to cause it to be 
evacuated, which was done under the protest of 
the Assembly. 

On the 10th ult. the King issued a proclama- 
tiou dissolving the Burgher Guard, and the city 
was declared ina state of siege. No persons 
were allowed to form gatherings in the streets, 
no meetings were permitted, no placards allowed 
to be published, the clubs ordered to be closed, 
and all arms tu be delivered up. 

The constituent Assembly met in Schultzen’s 
house at 3 o’clock, and re elected Von Unrup as 
their President. ‘The Burgher Guard also met 
and resolved not to yield or give up their arms. 
Meanwhile, the pericd named for delivering up 
arms and dissolving the civic guards was delayed 
twenty-four hours, and would remain open until 
sunset on the 13th, when measures would be 
taken to compe} them, should they not obey. 

During the day the whole of the gurrison 
were under arms, the Palace being occupied by 
two battalions of guards, while the force at the 
Arsenal had been increased, as Jikewise at the 
principal gates. Gen. Wrangel had his head- 
quarters in the palace. ‘The gates were closed, 
and the soldiers furnished with three day’s pro- 
visions and a good supply of cartridges. ‘Ihe 
whcle of the streets leading from Schultzen’s 
house were occupied by bodies of armed men 
ready for the fight. Towards evening the streets 
became somewhat clearer, and it was evidently 
not the intention of the leaders of the movement 
to commence hostilities. 


FROM MEXICO. 


By an arrival of the Royal Mail steamer, 
Great Western, at New Orleans, from Ver, 
Cruz the 15th ult., and ‘[ampico the 13th, we 


have advices from.the city of Mexico to the 1]th 
November, viz: 

El Monitor says there is no truth in the rumor 
current at the Capitol that Paredes had solicited 
and received a passport to quit the country, with 
$20,000 as agratuity. It was supposed by some 
of the passengers that Paredes was on board of 
the Great Western, having embarked at Vera 
Cruz just before she quitted that port. The per- 
son taken for him had not quitted his birth since 
Jleaving Vera Cruz. Several members of Santa 
Anna’s family, 1t was stated, were passengers on 
the Great Western, bound to Havanna, and 
thence to some of the British Islands. 

Affairs are in statu quo in Tampico. The 
Kngli-h Consul, Mr. Glass, died there on the 4th 
instant. 

Public tranquility still remains uninterrupted 
throughout Mexico, except at some points, where 
the Indians have occasionally made impotent at- 
tempts at insurrection. in Durango, Zacatecas, 
and San Louis, the aborigines give some trouble 
to the authorities ; but they have drawn the par- 
ticular attention of the government, which is 
about to act energetically in putting them down. 

The Monitor Republicano of the 10th, says 
the Indians are daily acquiring more audacity, 
and if astop be not speedily put to their incur- 
sions, the frontier States -will be depopulated. 

Smuggling.—All over the frontiers the contra- 
band trade is in full vigor; most scandalous say 
the newspapers. ‘Tubacco has fallen. so low 
through it, that the government monopoly is al- 
most worthless. 

Mazatlan.— An agitation was got up here, on the 
| 24th ultimo, having for its object to repeal the 
law imposing five per cent. duties on foreign 
goods imported into the country through that 
port. A petition was prepared, asserting the 
sovereignty of the people, and demanding the re- 
peal thereof to be conceded to them. 

In Puebla, the people were very dissatisfied re 
garding the tariff. They denounced the introduc- 


ous to the States, and particularly to the manu- 
facturing one of Puebla, 

Robberies are still very frequent on the high 
roads in Mexico. The stages are regularly pilla- 
ged, and with impunity. 

San Louis.—Ei Monitor of the 10:h states that 
a Slight alarm pervaded the city of San Louis, a 
week before, through a report that Gen. Minon 
had resigned the command of the troops there tu 
General Perez. Fearing a revolt, the Governor, 
Commandant-General, and the other authorities, 
took possession of several commanding points, 
with the police and a body of armed men, and 
thus overawed the disaffected. It was, however, 
merely an alarm, and General Minon, leit San 
Louis on the Sth, with his division, on the march 
lo the frontiers. 

Elections.—General Almonte has been elected 
to the Federal Senate from Osjaca, and Senor 
Covarrubias, from Queretaro, with his son as 
substitute. 











> . ° "acti 
Chirtictl Congress. 
= SECOND SESSION. | 
ABSrRACT OF FROCEEDINGS. 
Wednesday, December 6, 1848. 


In Senate.—The Vice President presented 
communications, as follows: 

Report of the Secretary of State, accompanied 
by statements showing the appropriations and dis- 
bursements for the service of that Department, 
for the year ending 30th June, 1848. 

Also, the report of the Treasurer of the United 
States, accompanied by copies of his accounts for 
the year ending 30th June, 1848. 

Which were read, and laid on the table. 

The papers in the several cases of Thomas Fil- 
lebrown, John Crawfora and wife, S. J. Bowen, 
and Peter A. Carnes, were withdrawn, by leave, 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution from the House, for the ap- 
pointment of Chaplains, having been read, cou- 
sidered, and agreed to, 

Mr. Cameron moved that the Senate proceed 
to the election of a Chaplain on their part; and, 
alter a brief discussion of the matter, it was 
ascertained that a quorum was not present, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


House or RepresentTatives.—Mr. Duncan 





and Mr. Gentry appeared, and took their seats. 


tion of foreign cottons into the country as ruin-| 


from the Senate files and the first referred to the | 


Notices of Bills.—By Mr. Bingham, for a grant 


of land to aid in the completion of the Clinton 


and Kalamazoo canal, in the State of 
also, for the’construction of @ military 
Lansing, the capital of the State of 
to Michigan, in said State. 

On motion of Mr. Rockwell, the House then 
proceeded to the election of a Chaplain, on thei, 
part; when the ballots being taken and counted 
it appeared that the Rev. Mr. Gurley had re. 
ceived 156 votes, Rev. Mr. Dewey 16 votes and 
Rev. Mr. Cushman one vote. Mr. Gurley was 
declared to be elected. 
_ Mr. Wentworth asked leave to offer a resoly- 
tion calling on the President for information as 
to whether any American citizen or citizens haq 
been arrested in Ireland, for alledged interfer- 
ence in the political affairs of that country, ang 
if so, what steps had been taken by our goverp- 
ment in relation thereto ; but, objections being 
made, it was not received. 

The Speaker laid before the House sevyerg) 
communications, 2s follows: 

1. The Message of the President, assigning 
the reasons for his approval of the bill to estyp- 
lish the Territorial Government of Oregon ; 
(This message was received at the cloce of the 
last session, too Jate however to be laid before 
the House. It will be found on page 115 0f the 
Register.) 

2. Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting copies of his accounts for the year 
ending 30th June 1848. 

3. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
siating that it was found impracticable to con- 
ply with the resolution of Congress of 3d March, 
1847, prohibiting the sale or private entry of 
certain ldnds in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

4. Leiter from the Sccretary of War, trans- 
mitting statements, showing the expenditures 
made under authority of that Departaent du 
ring the year 1846 ; and 

6. Certain papers from N. P. Trist Esq, in 
addition to those Jaid betore the House at the last 
session. 

All the communications. were laid on the te- 
ble, and the Ist, 2nd and 4th ordered to be priu- 
ted. 


Michigan . 
road from 
Michigan , 


Thursday, December 7, 1848. 


In Senwate.—Mr. Borland, of Arkansas, and 
Mr. Rusk, of Texas, appeared in their seats. 

On motion, it was ordered, that when the Se- 
nate adjourns, it adjourns to meet on Monday. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, announced the decease 
of his late colleague, the Hon. Dixon H. Lewss, 
in a very feeling and touching address, in which 
he dwelt upon his character, talent and patriol- 
ism, and tendered to the Mayor and Common 
Council of the city of New York, the gratitude 
of the State of Alabama, for the distin zuished re- 
spect paid to the memory of one of ber most ho- 
nored aud cherished sons, 

The customary resolutions of mourning were 
then «ffered, which were seconded by Mr. Diz, 
of New York, in some highly eulogistie remarks, 
to which, Mr. Dickinson, of the same State, a- 
ded an eloquent trivule, 

The resolutions were then agreed to, and the 
Senate adjourned, 


Hovse or Representatives.—Mr. Beale, of 
Virginia, Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, Mr. Lia- 
coln, of Iikinois, and Mr. Thibodeaux, of Louisiana, 
appeared in their seats. 

Mr. Nicoll, gave notice that he would ask 
leave to introduce a bill to amend an act making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expen~ 
ses of Government for the year ending the 3Uth 
day of June, 1849, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved August 12, 1848, by declaring that a pro- 
viso in said bill jimiting the jees for taking depo- 
sitions in certain cases be extended to all and ev- 
ery civil cause between any parties whatever, 
and all proceedings in admiralty brought and to 
be brought in the c:rcuit and district couris ol the 
United States; and further directing that the 
clerks of said courts furnish to all parties des!- 
ring to inspect the same during office hours, all 
alphabetical and other indices of the judgment 
and decrees recorded in said cour.s, without aby 
fee or charge therefor. 

Mr. Ashmun offered the following : ' 

Resolved, That in order to secure a more iw 
and prompt publication of the proceedings “— 
debates of the House, the Clerk be authorize 
and directed to enter into a contract, to take el 
fect from the beginning of the present sessioM, 
and to continue until otherwise ordered by ‘his 
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pers in this city—the National Intelligencer and 
Union—for the daily publication in each paper 
of the proceedings and debates of this House; 
for which the Clerk shall make weekly payment 
out of the contingent fund, at the rate of seven 
dollars and a half for a column of brevier type : 
Provided, That the proceedings and current de- 
bate shall be transferred to the country edition of 
each of said papers, and one copy of each of 
said daily papers shall be furnished to each mem- 
ber during the session ol Congress without addi. 
tional charge. 

Inquiry being made whether the resolution 
was in order, and if not in order, ohjectionto its 
reception having been made, 

Mr. Ashmun contended that the resolution was 
in order, norules having yet been adopted at this 
session——the rules of the last session extending 
only to the termination of that session. 

The resolution by which the rules of the last 
session were adopted, having been referred to, 
and read by the Clerk, it appeared that the reso- 
lution only applied to the last session of Congress, 
and the Chairman accordingly decided that the 
House was without rules, and the resolution of 


In January, an expedition, composed of four 
companies of Texan Rangers, two companies of 
the 3d dragoons, and one of the mounted rifle regi- 
ment—all under the command of Gen. Lane— 
were sent out from the city of Mexico * to scour 
the country and drive the guerillas from the 
roads.” Having ascertained that Santa Anna, 
with a few regui# troops and a considerable ir- 
regular force, was at Tehuacan, the detachment 
moved rapidly on and took possession of that 
place. Sv sudden was its approach, that Santa 
Anna had baiely time to save himself by a pre- 
cipitate flight. The expedition pressed on to 
Orizaba and Cordova, and took possession of 
these towns, capturing a quantity of public 
property and releasing a number of American 
prisoners. After remaining a short time, and 
restoring to the owners private property there 
deposited, which had been seized by guerilla 
bands, it returned to the main column of our 
army, in the city of Mexico, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary. 

On the 17th of the same month, Gen. Lane 
led another detachment, consisting of two hun- 
dred and fifty lexan Rangers, and one hundred 


enemy eight hundred and four, exclusive of offi- 
cers. Among the captured property were eleven 
pieces of artillery, nine wall-pieces, and five hun= 
dred and seventy-seven stands of arms. As this 
engagement took place after an armistice had 
been concluded at the head-quarters of our army 
tn Mexico, the cannon, arms, and all other pub- 
lic property captured at Chihuahua and Santa 
Cruz de Rusales, were returned to the Mexicun 
authorities. The report of Gen. Price, hbere- 
with transmitted, contains a full account ol his 
expedition into Chihuahua, and the engagement 
with the enemy at Santa Cruz de Rosales. 

This concluded the series of brilliant achieve- 
ments of our armies in the Mexican war; and 
though, in magnitude, not to be compared to ma- 
ny others, yet it was characterized by the same 
skill, intrepidity and enterprise which have given 
such wide spread renown lo our recent military 
operations. ‘lo the meritorious services of the 
officers and soldiers who achieved this last tri- 
umph of our arms,a grateful country will award 
a just measure of admiration and praise. 

A portion of the battalion of Missouri volun- 
teers, under the command of Lieut. Colonel Gil- 





Mr. Ashmun jn order. 

Mr. Ashmun then stated that the resolution now 
offered was similar in substance to one offered by 
him at the last session, which was then objected 
to, for the reason that it ought to be adépted at 
the opening of a session, and on the ground that 
it would provide for the publication of the revised 
speeches of members. The provision authori- 


zing members to revise and write out their | 


speeches had been stricken out, so that the reso- 
lution provided only for the publication of the 
current debates in the next morning papers. 

Mr. Wentworth thought the resolution ought to 
be referred to the Committee on Printing, in or- 
der to ascertain the cost of such publication. 


and thirty dragoons of the 3d regiment, against 
the guerillas, who were infesting the country 
lying north and northeast of the cily of Mexico, 
On the 25th he encountered a body of the enemy 
at Sequalteplan; and, aller a severe conflict, the 
town was tuken, and the hostile forces dispersed 
with a loss of one hundred and filty killed, and 
more than fifty prisoners. 

The command of Gen. Lane, on these occa- 
sions, displayed much enterprise, spirit, and gal- 
| lantry. Hus interesting reports, with the docu- 
/ments accompanying them, are hereto appen- 
| ded. 
| Under the judicious management of Colonel 
| Mason, the commanding ollicer of our troops in 








pin, had several encounters in July with the Ca- 
manche Indians in the vicinity of Fort Mann, 
near the Arkansas, on the route to Santa Fe, 
which resulted in a manner creditable to our 
troops. The Indians were defeated and disper- 
sed. The reports of these engagements are here- 
with transmitted. 

The line of communication between Vera 
Cruz and the head-quarters of our army was inter- 
rupted by guerrilla bands and robbers while our 
forces were concentrated and moving upon the 
enemy’s capital; but after its fall, this line was 
resopened and established by reinfurcements to 








the main column of the army. On the arrival 
of aduitional troups new positions were occupied 


This was answered by Mr. Ashmun, and sta-| the Californias, the upper province has been | with a view not only to obtain abundant supplies 


ted to be ** seven dollars and a half for a column 
of of brevier type.” 


of which wss that the proposition went to pen- 
sion the two old partizan papers of the cily upon 
the treasury of the Government to the exclusiun 
of other papers. He believed the resolution to 
be unjust in every sense, and prodigal and extra- 
vagant tn the highest degree, and moved there- 
fore that it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Root also objected to the resolution in 


some remarks, whieh were interrupted by the | 


announcement of a message from the Senate, in- 
forming of the death, during the recess of Con- 


gress, of the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, Senator! the naval forces, and wiil, doubliess, be pre-| 


from the State of Alabama. 

The message taving been read, Mr. Harris of 
Alabama rose and addressed the House upon 
the virtues and abilities of the deceased, and 
concluded by moving the customary resolu- 
lions. 

Before the question was put on the resolutions 
moved by Mr. Harris, it was ordered that when 
the House adjourns, it adjourns to meet on Mou- 
day next. 

The resolutions were then adopted, and the 
House adjourned. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War Department, December 1, 1843. 
Sir: The account of our military operations 


contained in the last annual report from this de. | 


partment, left our troops, late in October, 1847, 
in possession of the capital of Mexico, and 


many other important places in that country. | 


The main achievements of our acmies for that 


bie lu those engaged im them, though of a less 
important character, deserve police and com- 
mendation. 





/kept in tranquillity; but effor 


is were made by | and to collect internal revenue, but to resume 


the enemy to recover possession of Lower Cali- | hostilities with better advantage, and to extend 


Mr. Wentworth made further objections—one | fornia. Jn November, 1847, the post of La Paz, | our conquests to other important parts of Mex. 
) with a garrison of one hundred and twelve men, | C9, if the efforts to terminate the war by an hon- 


‘under the Command of Lieutenant Colonel Bur- | orable peace should prove ugavailing. 


'ion of the New_York volunteers, was repeatedly 


While measures were in progress for sending 


‘altacked by a combined force of Mexicans, Cali- | troops into the mining districts, and extending 
| fornians, and Indians, of from three to five hun-/ our military operations in the direction of the 


; dred men. ( 
| with considerable iuss on the part of the assal- 


| lants. 


capture of Mazatlan, are achi 
' ditable to our arms. 


sented to your particular notice by the Secretary 
}of the Navy. 
i contained in the accompanying reports irom the 
/ commanding officer in Caltiornia. 

| Towards the close of the tast year the people 


'of Chihuahua exmibited a determmed spirit of the month of July t 
| and treated with severity American ci-| public ol Mexico. ‘ihe volunteers, and that part 


Information was re-| ef the reguler army whose term ol service was 


| hostility 
lizens found among them. 
| ceived by General Price, who was in command 
of our troops in New Mexico, that Gen. Urrea, 
with a body of three thousand Mexicans, was 
‘moving in the direc:ion of Ei Passo, with the 
‘evident design of atlacking our forces in that 
‘territory. With a view to disperse the enemy 
and repress the rising hostility in an adjoining 
‘Siate, General Price moved, witha 
sable force, from Santa Fe on tne 7 
| iast, and in March captured the city of Chihua- 
| hua. 
|—a dislance of sixty mile 
stund. 
|that town aud resolved on resistauce. 


| 


ral(Trias) thata treaty of peace had been con- 


| cluded, aud that official intelligence of ihe fact 


On the evening of the 22d of November, Gen. | was daily expecied. After a reasonable delay, 
Lane woved from Puebla, with a command of{and no coufirmation of this report being re- 


Only one hundred and sixty men, upon Matamo- 


ros, distant about filty-iour mules, in twelve | wy. 


hours. The place was immediately attacked, 
and the enemy, consisting of from four hundred 
to six hundred men, put to flight, with a Joss of 
irom sixty to eighty in killed and wounded; a 
quantity of ordnapce and munitions was cap- 
lured, aud twenty-one American prisoners libera- 
led. On its way back to Puebia, the detach- 
ment was attacked by a Mexican force of about 
five hundred men, under Gen. Rea. After a 


Short conflict, the enemy were routed and dis- 
Persed, sustaining a further loss of abont filly in 
Killed and wounded. 


ceived, it was delermined to dislodge the ene- 


On the morning of the 16th of March, ar- 
rangements were made for carrying the town. 
Several balteries were opened ; and, aller a con- 
tinual tire for five hours, a simulianeous assault 
at different quarters was made and the town cap- 
tured. The conflict was severe. The enemy 
lost in killed two officers, and two hundred and 
ihirty-six men. The number wounded was not 
ascertained. The loss on our part was one ofli- 
cer and three men killed, and nineteen wounded. 
The numberof our troops engaged in this affair, 





was six hundred and sixty-five, and that of the 


The successive attacks were repulsed | Rio Grande, a treaty of peace was entered into 


at the headquarters of our army in Mexico, and 
transmitted to the United States for ratification. 


The gallant defence of San Jose, and the _ Pursuant to one of ils articles, Major General 
evements cre-| Buller, then in chief command, on the ih day 


They were performed by ‘of March, concluded wilh the government of 


Mexico, an agreement for the geueral suppres- 
sion of hostilities, to continue two months. This 


The details of these aflairs are | was followed by a definitive treaty of peace, 


| which went into operation on the 3Uih of May 


ing our forces commenced, and before the end of 


| 





‘They occupied the strong positions of | 
Though | 
year were then presented to your consideration ; | the place was invested on the Bih of March, aed ' pare. 
but others of a subsequent date, highly credita- | assault was delayed until the 16th in consequence | Western, or second ; and California and Oregou 
(of the assurance given by the Mexican Gene- 





last. On that day the movements for withdraw- 


iney had evacuated the Re- 


limited tu the duration of the war, were dis- 
banded. 

Our military peace establishment is now near- 
ly the same in numerical strength as it was at 
tune commencement of the war with Mexico. 
Filled up to the utmost limit allowed by law, it 
would ve nine thousand and eight bundred and 


ll his dispo- | Sev enty-eight ollicers and soldiers, exclusive ot 
ih- February | the enlisted men of the ordnance ; but its actual 
| numerical strength will generally iali considera- 


The enemy flcd to Santa Cruz de Rosales ‘bly below this number. ‘Tne great extension of 
s—and there made a/Our territorial liuuts required anew arrange- 


mentol our wilitary divisions and depariuenis. 
‘The Eastern or first division is bot changed. 
Texas and New Meaico have been added tuthe 


‘constitute the thud, or the division of the Pa- 


cific. 

As no military force had been stationed in 
Oregon beture or during the war, the department 
look the earliest measures to send Lrovps into 
that Territory. Orders were issued to tue moun- 
ted rifle regiment, even before its returo from 
Mexico, to proceed, as soon as practicavie to 
Oregon; and hopes were entertained that it 
might be able to pass across the country during 
tie last season ; Dut this arrangement was Irus- 
trated by the act of Congress passea al the close 
of the last session, which gave permission to the 
enlisied mer ef the regiment who bad been in ser- 
vice in Mexice to * receive, on application, an ho- 
norable discharge frow the service of the United 
States, and stand as if they had served out their 
respective terms.” 1t could not be expected tnat 
even those who were willing lo remain in the 
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service, would forego the advantages offered to| mie. During that season some progress was made 
them by this act. On receiving a discharge, | in constructing the work at the former place; but 
they would at once be entitled to three months’! jt was suspended on the approach of winter. 
extra pay, and to bounty land. By the opera-| Preparations were made to resume it early in 
et of this act, the regiment, as to the rank and | (he spring, and it has been in the course of con- 
le, was in effect disbanded. Prompt measures | struction during the past séason ; but the depart- 
were taken to recruit it; and no doubt is enter-| mentis unable to state how far it has progressed, 
oe that early in the spring it will be in | a5 no report has yet been recetwed from the offi- 
condition to leave for its destination. cer charged with its superintendence. 
rhe frustration of the altempt to send troops The amount of contributions and avails of 
into Oregon during the past season, is the more captured property received by officers of the ar- 
to be regretted, because it appears that, at the | my in Mexico, cannot, at this time, for want of 
date of the last accounts from that Territory, | fy} returns, be accurately ascertained. ‘The 
rs eer ogi a still continued, and the in- | amount thus far reported is $3,844.373,77, which 
a ‘ oo. $ Unit anxiously expecting assistance | yi}} be somewhat increased by amounts collected 
ape the United States. A small force, detached | jy New Mexico and California. Of this amount, 
a ae for a Governor, is now on the $67,492 33 have been retained for expenses of 
y regon, and will probably arrive there collections ; $346 369 30 paid into the treasury 
in the course of this month. Wath a view to an of the United States ; $3.267.540 84 turned over 


earlier relief than could be afforded by sending . ; 
to disbursing officers; $49,712 23 credited by the 
troops from the United States, orders have been | \jexican government to ihe United States in pay- 


pin rt is cage to , “2 ment of the first instalment under the treaty ; and 
ouia-teaa Pa in se Facile, to Ce-) the remaining $113,259 02 charged against the 
ps ® pertof his force to Oregon, with arms, collecting officers. Of the amount turned over 

ee and supplies, and, in case it should | 4, disbursing officers, $769.650 were applied to- 
aid ike leben to land the marines and sailors lO) wards the payment of the first instalment under 
e habitants, until the troops destined for | ihe treaty with Mexico, and the greater part of 


Nan caer Metoneeeke cracks anes the balance has been disbursed for regular and 
establishment were greatl reduced at the clos poten MA se ae 7 atria Pena teats 
of, tha ani TI 8 J peace US | maining, charg: d to collecting officers, they may 
Scent fled up marae tl omaerabs | be ented fo furchr raison tne several ae 
dusthg: a eenllnsanes::: Gaiar the let po- counts above stated to the amount of about $79, 

' ; ; i) P 000. The remainder is claimed by them as com- 
riod of their return trom Mexico, and the una- pensation for extra services, or as having been 
voidable delay in recruiling or organizing, such paid to other army officers ‘for. similar. services 
as were destined for distant service could hol be! in making the collections. These claims have 
prepared “ proceed “F laud to Oregon, Califor- been suspended, as, under existing laws, no such 
via, or New Mexico, until the season was so far | allowances ean be "made; bul as “the claims on 
dtenced be te rondee gasoeth soceee tes con+| this account were considered to some extent just, 
troops in these Territories una the dela a tem Bane garter ti veteran Hom. ee 
ding them from the United icias aie wa oa ly in a communication to the Committee of Ways 
ticipation of peace, were given +. ite Picabaiiel io and Means, that provision should be made for a 


. reasonable allowance in such cases; and the 
chief command to send a regiment from bead fect j ator 
Min a “| subject is ag@in recommended for favorable con- 
quarters in Mexico to Califoruia; but the Mexi- J ee 


<i “Atos : sideration. 
= Fat Se reised to permit ils passage to The moneys paid over to disbursing officers 
cha kane *<cmgey tl steiabui any Washi tee have been mingled with the funds drawn from 
}» Ywoo!, then IN| the treasury and placed in their hands for dis- 
command of the forees at Saltillo, Monterey, | i F 


‘'bursement. This hascomplicated their accounts 
aod ae a pi 
on the Rio Grande frontier, te senda part of | and greatly embarrassed ihe settlement of them. 
the regular troops with him directly to Califor- 


The Jaws and regulations securing and enforcing 
| 2 . 2 ¢ sc " ‘ 
nia and New Mexico. Pursuant to this diree-| (he settlement of accounts of disbursing ollicers, 
tion, two companies of the lst and two of the 














are considered as applicable only to the public 
2ad dragoons proceeded up the right bank of the ; A ; 
itio Grande to Chihuahua, crossed over to the mended that these laws should Be so extended as 


ee “ve eae that river to Califoraia. By this! to apply to the accounts for moneys received from 
ne, itis probable, they have reached their ul-| contributions and ail other sources. Without 
Limate destination. 


— company of dragoons and one of light ar-| jay and many ditliculties will attend the adjust- 
tillery were aiso sent from the Rio Grande, ment of these accounts. 


an . 2 Vie e: i ee - ry ; 
7 i eee mee ters tide of it to San- [here are also other accounts which cannot 
eRiceien vesé have already arrived in New | pe adjusted without further legislation. No fund 
+ rman A siete: nme P . was placed by special appropriation at the dis- 
ssiihatin ster 5 $ Le, Annan of artil- posal of the Executive, or the commanding gene- 
; y : a at New ork, to gO around 'rals, to meet eX»enses for secret services or for 
Cape Horn to Oregon, and the 2d regiment of in- /extraordinary objects. Disbursements of this 
rene By also aa to tc by the same route | character are not only usual, but indispensable 

o Calilurnia. S early in the spring as a pas- 
6 1ge can be made across the country, viber | foreign war. ‘The collections in Mexico have 
troops will be sent to Oregon ia numbers sufli-| been resorted to for these purposes. Jt is pot 
me to a and lege Bay 2 ey reasonable to expect (hat regular vouchers of 
roups to guard the Rio Grande fronti ymeut for sec i 
ven ea. yehad sutneieas Actin comer and | paymeut for secret services should be produced, 
: nt ae quarter have | aud the accounts embracing such items must re- 
een hens ere to oxus, and have arrived at,| main unadjusted, unless Congress should deem it 
or are on their way to, their respective sla- | proper to provide some meaus for settling them. 
tions. on netbiny ‘The mode which seems most appropriate, so far 
Mne remainder of the army is distributed on | as regards the expenditure for secret and confi- 
we ange pm ena gh and on the Al-| deutial services, is that which has been provided 
‘ ¢ ° 1S accompanying re- | for settling accounts lor the disbursement of the 
laa tidcmanin dine oteiens pre gze a 1X | appropriation jor Coplingent expenses of foreign 
’ : ion oO 1¢ ar- | intercourse. 

my ithe several departments into which the’ 


country has been divided. | reports from the officers in charge of the several 

rhe war with Mexico necessarily caused some | uureaus counected with this department. The 
delay in establishing posts on the Uregon route. | examination of them wili, | trust, satisfactorily 
‘The mounted rifle regiment was diverted from | show that the duties of each bave been dis- 
that duty, for which it was originally designed, | charged with industry, ability and faithfulness. 
to serve with the army in Mexico ; and it is not| These duties, so greatly multiplied in all of them 
now intended to employ any part of it east of | by the war with Mexico, have not yet been 
the Rocky Mountains. Notwithstanding the de-| much diminished by the return of peace. ‘lhe 
mand for all our force in the enemy’s country | allowance of three months’ extra pay to all who 











while the war continued, measures were tuken as | served in that war, has rendered it indispensably 
early as Merch, 1847, to select proper locations, | necessary to retain in service the temporary pay- 
aud establish posts on the eastern section of the | masters appointed under the act of the 5th ot 
route to Oregon. On the Ist of June of that | July, 1838. ‘Yo prevent delay and to subserve 
year, instructions were given for the establish-| the convenience of the volunteers, paymasters 
ment of two of* these posts—one near Grand | have been sent into the seyeral sections of the 
island, where the road to Oregon encounters the | country where these troops were raised and or- 
Platte river, and the other at, ornear, Fort Lara- ganized. 


moneys received from the treasury. It is recome | 


some such provision, | am satisfied that much de-| 


in the prosecntion of a wappand particularly a | 


1 respectiully refer you to the accompanying | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


SS 

It is estimated that from eighty to one hundred 
thousand persons became entitled to three months? 
extra pay under the act of the 19th of July last; 
the greater part of this number had left the ser~ 
vice before this provision of law was adopted. 
Scattered, as they are, through every section of 
the United States, much labor and time will be 
required to adjust these claims. The vast in- 
crease in the extent of our territory, and in the 
number of military posts, has induced the Pay- 
master General to ask that the additional pay- 
masters appointed for the war, and whose ser- 
vices were continued by an act of Congress 
passed at the Jast session, until the 4th of March 
next, may be retained permanently in the public 
service. ‘Jnhis suggestion, as well as that rela- 
live to the peculiar tenure of office in this branch 
of the army, is respectfully commended to your 
favorable consideration. 

The number of Military posts will probably 
exceed the number of medical officers now au- 
thorized by law. Should that be the case, the 
employment of physicians in civil life wiil be- 
come necessary. Besides the difficulty of pro- 
curing such physicians at the points where they 
are wanted, the expenses often exceed the regu- 
lar pay and emoluments of army surgeons and 
assistant surgeons. With a view both to econo- 
my and to the interest of the service, 1] am in- 
duced to concur in the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General in favor of the repeal of the 
proviso of ‘the third section of the act of the 
i9th of July Jast, so far as it relates to the two 
surgeons and twelve assistant surgeons authori- 
zed by the actof the llth of February, 1547. 
By such a repeal, the above number of surgeons 
and assistant surgeons would be added to the 
permanent medical staff of the army. 

The report of the Cuief Eagineer presents in 
detail the operations of that department during 
the past year. ‘he pendency of the war wiih 
Mexico, in some degree, suspended the weasures 
for carrying forward our system of exterior de- 
fence. In consequence of the return of peace, 
the estimates for turtifications for the next fiscal 
year somewhat exceed those for either of the 
two preceding years, and will be sufliciert to 
complete some of the works, and considerably 
advance others already in the progress of cou- 
struction. Jt may be advisable to commence 
new works atsome exposed points on the Atlen- 
tic and Gulf coasts, particularly within the tim- 
iis of ‘Texas. 

An early attention has been given to our Paci- 
fic coast. Sv little accurale knowledge wus pus- 
sessed of that coast, that il has been deemed ad- 
visable to cause it to be carefully and fully ex- 
amined, with a view to the selection of proper 
points fur fortifications, as weil as Naval estav- 
lishments. A board, composed of officers of the 
army and navy, has been constituted to make 
-uch an examination, and are now under orders 
for California and Oregon, to execute the dulies 
assigued to them. By the instructions prepared 
by the War and Navy Departments, and’ here- 
with submited, the objects embraced i the exc 
mination are fuliy disclosed. 

‘The appropriations fur the army proper re- 
quired for the next fiscal year emouni tu $4,432, 
2386. ‘The estimates for the transportation of lhe 
trvops far exceed that of any other year previous 
to the war. ‘The increase in this item js to ticet 
the expense of sending troops to Oregon, New 
Mexico and Calilornia. 

Should the suggestion of the Quartermaster 
General contained in his report, to employ the 
public vessels in the naval service lor the tWans- 
purtation by sea of army stores and troops, be 
adopted, this item of expenses would be greatly 
reduced. Our possessions upon the Pacific seem 
to render the change in this respect appropriate, 
and 1 do not doubt that such a measure will be 
attended by results favorable to the public ser- 
vice. 

In none of the branches of this department has 
the business been as much augmented as in the 
Pension Bureau. The number of invalid pet- 
sioners has increased, during the .jast year, s!X 
hundred and ninety-one; the whole number on 
the list is three thousand one hundred and twen- 
ly-six. ; 

‘More than sixty thousand claims have been 
presented under the act of the lith of Februa- 
ry, 1847, for bounty land and treasury Scrip. 
About forty thousand of them have been acted 
on and allowed, twenty thousand are now peb- 
ding, and itis estimated that there are forty 





thousand yet to be presented. Greateflorts os 
been made to despatch these applications, 48 
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ahout two hundred and fifty are daily investigated 
and passed. Forthe details of the business in 
the Pension Office, | respetfully refer you to the 
report of the Commissioner. 

A comprehensive and interesting view of our 
Indian relations will be found in the report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The remo- 
val of the tribes to the country set apart for 
them, west of the Mississippi river, has separa- 
ted nearly all those who resided within the 
limits of the States from the unwholesome influ 
ences resulting from a contact with the white 
population, and afforded an opportunity to the 
government to enforce the necessary measures 
for civilizing and improving them. The wisdom 
of our policy in regard to the Indians is vindi- 
cated by the good effects which ithas produced, 
and particularly by the higher degree of im- 
provement among those who first removed to the 
country assigned to them. 

During the last year, our emigrants have expe- 
rienced less annoyance than at any former period, 
from the Indians on the Missouri frontier, and 
the difficulties among themselves and with our 
citizens have been less frequent. his favorable 
change in their conduct is to be mainly ascribed 
to the judicious control exercised over their an- 
nuities, and to the holding of them liable to be 
used to compensate for damages resulting from 
their lawless aggressions, as well upon each oth- 
er as upon our own citizens. 

An important treaty has been recently negotia- 
ted by the Commissioner of Indian affairs, in per- 
son, with the Menomonies, by which they have 
agreed to cede all their lands in Wisconsin— 
abouf four millions of acres—and to remove to 
the excellent country procured for them on the 
Upper Mississippi, adjoining that of their old 
friends, the Wiunebagoes, recently removed from 
lowa. [tis reasonable to expect that the inter 
posing of these (wo tribes between the Sioux and 
Chippewas, and the establishment of a military 
postin that region, will check, if not entirely 
prevent, the sanguinary hostilities so frequent 
between the two latter tribes, arising from long- 
cherished and inveterate feuds. Tne treaty with 
the Menomonies has, in effect, extinguished the 
{ndian Utle to the whole country east of the Mis- 
sissippi, south of Lake Superior, which for a long 
time has been regarded as an object not only of 


great importance tu our own citizens, but essan- | 


tially to the welfare and prosperity of the Indians 
themselves. 

Within the four last years eight important trea- 
ties have been negotiated with different Indian 
tribes, by which highly beneficial changes in their 
Situation and affairs have been and wil be effect- 
ed, and the United States have acquired, ata 
cost of only $1,842,000, eighteen millions five 
hundred thousaud acres of land ; about lwo mil- 
fions one hundred thousand acres of it have been 
assigned to other tribes for their permanent resi. 
dence ; and two millions nine hundred thousand 
are reserved fur a similar purpose; leaving the 
remainder, thirteen millions five hundred thousand 
acres, ready lor immediate settlement and culti- 
vation in the rapidly growing States of Wiscon- 
sin and lowa. ‘There is-also a prospect that Mis- 
Sissippi, as well as other States in which some 
of the Choctaws still remain, will soon be freed 
from them. Measures for their emigration are 
in progress, under modified arrangements entered 
into within the last year, which promise a favor- 
able result. 

The law of 1847, giving additional authority 
to prevent the introduction and sale of spirituous 
liquors in the Indian country, and ihe stringent 
regulations adopted by the department to restrain 
this pernicious traffic, have sensibly diminished 
the amount of suffering among the frontier tribes 
arising frow that prolific source of evil; but ano 
eflectual check to it cannot be applied unless the 
Siales lying adjacent to the Indian conntry will 
co-operate in the measure by restraining their 
citizens from bringing intoxicating liquors within 
the reach of the lndians. ‘The policy of paying 
annuities semi-annually, and of distributing them 
per capita, has been attended by the happiest re- 
sults. ‘The new regulations in regard to licenses 
to trade with the Indiaus, and the rigid supervi- 
sion over the conduct of those to whom this 
privilege has been granted, have put an end to 
many evils and abuses which formerly prevailed, 
and were highly detrimental to the interests and 
welfare of the Indians. 

No subject connected with our Indlan affairs 








to be able to say that its effurts to advance this 
cause have been crowned with success. Among 
most of the tr bes which have removed to and 
become settled in. the Indian country, the bles- 
sings of education are beginning to be apprecia- 
ted, and they generally manifest a willingness to 
co-operate with the government in diffusing 
these blessings. The schools already established 
have an increased number of pupils, and prepa- 
rations are making for establishing many new 
ones. Much credit is due to many excellent 
missionary societies, of different Christian de- 
nominations, for their aid and contributions to 
sustain and advance the cause of education 
among the Indian population, 

Tr&re are sixteen manual labor schools and 
eighty-seven boarding and district schools now 
in successful operation among the various [Indian 
tribes, and the number of Indian youths attend- 
ing them, according to the reports received at 
the department, is three thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two—of which two thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty are males, and the remaining one 
thousand and thirty-two are females. The schools 
are generally in charge of missionary societies, 
and are well conducted. These facts afford the 
most gratifying evidence that nearly all of our 
colonized tribes are rapidly advancing in civili- 
'zation and moral improvement; and ] trust it 
may not be improper on this occasion for me to 
say, that for the highly improved and rapidly im- 
proving condition of the numerous [Indian tribes 
over which the guardianship of the government 
is extended, not only in regard to education, but 
most other respects, no stinted measure of credit 
is to ve ascrided to the ability, industry and 
faithfulness of that branch of this departnent to 
which the management of our diversified and 
difficult Indian affairs is assigned. 

Within the newly acquired territories there is 
a numerous Indian population, over which our 
supervision and guardianship must necessarily 
be extended ; but this cannot be effectually done 
without the action of Congress on the subject. 
Additional agencies are required to manage In- 
dian affairs in these territories, and to extend to 
them our Indian system of control and manage. 
ment, which, in other parts of our country, has 
already produced such happy results, and is so 
full of promise for ihe future. — ' 

I respectfully ask your attention to the follow- 
ing subjects, wentioned iv my last annual report: 
Lhe setilement of claims in California, a retired 
list of officers of the army, and an asylum for 
disabled and worn-out soldiers. In regard to each 
of these, the views of the department are fully 
set forth in that report, and | again recommend 
them to your favorable consideration. 

| have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. L. Marcy, 

‘To the President. Secretary of War. 











Atliscellancons, 
Avstria.—The following very interesling statisti- 
cal, historical and political intelligence of this country 
is furnished by the correspondent of the Public Ledger 
| (Philadelphia), and is stated to be-compiled from the 
| most authentic sources—Schubert & Becker. 





The Austrian Monarchy, since the Congress of 
Vienna, consists of the following States : 


l. The Arch Duchy of Austria, divided into the 
country above and below the Enus, a small river ; 
the furiner called ‘‘ Upper Austria,” and the latter 
* Lower Austria.” ‘To the latter is also counted the 
Duchy of Salzburg. 

2. The Duchy of Styria. 

3. The Duchies of Carinthia and Crania, with the 
Littorale, or coast of Dalmatia, constituting together 
the Kingdom of Lilyria. oh aa 

4. lhe former county, now Principality of the 
Tyrol and Voralberg. 

5. The Kingdom of Bohemia. a8 
. The Margravendoms of Moravia and Silesia. 

. The Kingdom of Gallicia. 

. The Kingdom of Dalmatia. 

. The government of Venice, and the govern- 
ment of Lombardy, constituting together the King- 
dom of Lombardy and Venice. 

10. The Kingdom of Hungary, with Sclavonia 
and Croatia. : 

11, The grand principality of Transylvania ; and 
lastly, 

12. The Military Frontier against Turkey, 


The population of these countries, and their extent 


ODI 





has so deeply interested the department, and re- 
ceived sv much of its anxious solicitude and 
attention as that of education, and 1 am happy 


in German square miles, of which one is equal to 
about 214 English square miles, was in 1834 put 
down in the Austrian archives at Vienna as follows: 
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1. Lower Austria, 360 1,343,652 3,726 
2. Upper Austra, with 

Salzburg, 349 846,932 2,426 

3. Styria, 408 923,882 2,259 

4. Illyria, 516 =1,188,534 2,303 

5. Bohemia, 952 4,001,882 4.203 

6. Moravia and Silesia, 483 2,110,141 4.376 

7. Gallicia, 1,579 4,395,339 2,782 

8 Dalmatia, 238 364 933 1,527 

9. Gov't of Venice, 440 2079588 4.831 


10, Gov't of Lombardy, 395 
Ll. Hungary, with Scia- ' 

vonia and Dalmatia, 4.192 11,404350 2,720 
12. Transylvania, 1,008 1,963435 1,948 
13. The Military Frontier, 715 1,101,281 1,510 


2,495,929 6,317 





12,150* 35,047,533 2,584 


* German square miles, or in round numbers, 259,- 
000 English square miles. 

The population is very unequal in the different 
provinces, and is greatest in the Ltalian provinces : 
least in the Military Frontier and the coast of Dal- 
matia. It averages, in the whole Empire, about 150 
to the English square mile, which nun.ber may have 
increased to 160 up to this period. 

The Hungarians claim as inseparable from their 
kingdvm, not only Croatia and Sclavonia, conceded 
to them by the Austrian government, but also Tran- 
sylvania and the military frontier, thus increasing 
their empire to nearly 15,000,000, or nearly one- 
half of the Austrian monarchy. It is very clear 
that if the revolution in Hungary succeeds, and 
that country establishes its independence of Aus- 
tria, the latter country, though still one of the five 
great powers, (whose population wouid still exceed 
that of Prussia f.om five to eight millions,) would 
no longer be a match for France, and the rem- 
nantof the House of Hapsburg (in the female line) 
would be little more than a Russian province, nomi- 
nally independent, but in fact existing throught he 
power and influence of the Czar. 

The whole number of Germans in the Austrian 
monarchy did not, in 1834, exceéd 6,500,000, and 
formed about one-fifth of the whole population. 

The German provinces of Austria consist of the 
Duchy of Austria Proper, Siyria, Salzburg, Tyrol, 
and ii: portions of Bohemia and Moravia. 

The ltalian population amounted to about 4,855,- 
000, or about the seventh part of the whole popula- 
tion of the Empire. : 

The Sclavonian population exceeded fifteen mil- 
lions, and constituted three-sevenths of the whole 
population of the Empire. To the Sc'avonians must 
be counted, (on account of their common origin,) 
the Bohemians, Poles, Croatians, and lilyrians. 

The Magyars or Hungarians. immigrated from 
Northern Asia, amounted to 4,500,000, or about one 
seventh of the population of the whole Empire. 

The Wallachians and their descendanis in Hun- 
gary, as well as the Bulgarians, Morlachians, Us- 
koks, Cumanes and Sazyges—all immigrated from 
Central Asia, form 2,000,000, or about one-seven- 
teenth part of the population of the whole Empire. 

The Jews, about 300,000 strong, form one forty- 
sixih part of the Empire. : 

The rest is made up of Greeks, Armenians, Turks 
and Gypsies, who, ever since the fourieenth century, 
have immigrated hither from the East Indies. 

Considering that Hungary, Lombardy, Venice 
and Ausiria ase in a state of rebellion, about half the 
population of the Empire is plunged in civil war. 

The relative cultivation of the Austrian provinces 
may be inferred from the following table, as far as it 
is possible to do so from mere figures : 


Towns. Boro’s. Villages, Houses. 


Lower Austria, 35 239 4,300 157,099 
Upper Austria and 

Salzburg, 17 114 6,720 125,957 
Styiia, 20 96 3,590 161,675 
Carinthia and Cra- 

nia, 9 42 5,927 114,198 
Littorale, 30 14 944 64,948 
Tyrol, 22 28 1,720 114,284 
Bohemia, 284 279 12,022 561,367 
Moravia and Sr 

lesia, 119 178 3674 302,497 
Gallicia, 95 194 6,054 666,007 
Dalmatia, ° 17 34 ° 865 66,043 
Lombardy, 15 140 2510 294,343 
Venice, 46 198 3,230 359,733 
Hungary, 56 645 11,795 1,626,300 
‘Pransy iva nla sgl 29 46 2,305 286,300 
Military Fronttét, 12 23 2,036 135,612 





Total, 822 2270 67,692 5,046,293 
The number of families in the Empire was 7,368,- 
761, of which about one-third lived in Hungery. 


_ Note—This interesting article will be concluded 
in the next number. 
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Tre CHoLterna.—The documents received 
from the U. S. Consulate at Loudon, and pub- 
lished by our own State Department, contain 
some information of interest, together with ju- 
dicious advice and suggestions respecting the 
nature of Cholera, the means of prevention, and 
the remedies that avail to check its fatal progress 
where it already exists. The fact is established 
that the disease in itself is not contagious ; and the 
inferences are deuuced therefrom that quarantines 
and sanitary cordons, so inconvenient and ex- 
pensive, are inoperative tO retard ils advance ; 
and that atlention to the sick in no wise hazards 
personal safety. A circular rerently issued by 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, de- 
clares, “‘that iv a district where cholera pre- 
vails, no appreciable increase of danger is in- 
curred by ministering to persons aflected with it, 
and no safety sflorded to the community by the 
isolation of the sick.”? It is likewise established 
that the cholera, by premonitory syn. ploms, al- 
fords warning of its approach sufficient for the 
limeiy application of those remedial measures 
which in the earliest stages of the disease are 
generally eflective in ils cure. 


The causes which promote the origin and 
spread of epidemic diseases in general, favor 
the introduction and diffusion of Chelera; and 
those districts where typhus and other epidemic 
diseases have regularly recurred, Constitute the 
great field for preventive operations. ‘he most 
eflicient of these are doubtiess the interual and 
external cleansing and ventilation of dwellings, 
aud the removal irom their vicinity of decom- 
posed matter, and of everything that produces 
almospheric impurity. ‘The judicious recom- 
mendations Contained in a receut proclamation 
issued for the protection of the population of 
the Russian Empire, are, ** to keep the person aud 
the dwelling: place clean, to allow uf no sinks Cluse 
to the house; to admitol po poultry or otver ani- 
mals within the house [this includes puppy dogs, 
we should presume 5] to keep every apartment as 
airy as possible by ventijation; and lo prevent 
crowding wherever there are sick.” Next to 
clansing and Ventilation, warmth and dryness 
are important; atid to this end fires should be 
constantly maiulained in damp and unhealiby 
districts, 

The most prominent premonitory symptom of 
cholera is looseness of the bowels; and when 
ever this is experienced, with or without pain, ip 
a district where cholera exists, it should ve re- 
garded as the commencement ol the disease. The 
proper remedies, viz: those which are found et- 
ficacious in common diarrba@a, should be ap- 
plied ai once, as the delay of afew hours often 
jnsolves Uie loss of life. Stould the looseness 
in the bowels be attended with feelings of great 
exhaustion and chilliness, the person should, of 
course, be placed in a warm bed, and tue usual 
means of restoring warmth to the body be assidu- 
ously employed, until protessional advice can be 
oblamed. ‘ihe remedies recommended by the 
general board of health in Great Britain are, 
**twenly grains of opiate confection, mixed wiih 
two tabiespooutuls of peppermint waler, or with a 
Jittle weak brandy anu water repeated every three 
or tour hours, or oltever, if the attack is severe, 
until the looseness of the bowels is stopped ; or 
an ounce of the compound mixture of chalk 
with ten or fifieen grams of the aromatic con- 
fection, and from five to ien drops of jaudanum, 
repeated in the same manner. Fiom half a 
drachm to a drachm of timcture of catechu may 
be adued to this last, if the altack is severe, 
Halt these quantities will suflice lor persons un- 
der filleen, and still Jess fur iptants,” Lt is de- 
sirable, however, to take medical advice, il 
practicable, even at the earliest stages of the 
disorder. ‘The circular of the royal college 
above quoted, with marked relerence to the 


geveral prescription of the board of health, | 
first broke out in the imperial army engaged in 


bays: 

‘* The committee are unable to recommend a 
uniform plan of treatwent to be adupied by the 
public in all cases of looseness of the boweis, 
supposed to be premonitory of choleia. It is, 
doubiless, very smportant that such ailments 
should be prowptly attended to; Dut since they 
may arise irom Various causes, of which a medi- 
cal man can alone judge, the commilice deem it 
safer that persons sifecied with them should ap- 
ply at once lor meuical assisiance, than that they 
should indiscriminately use, of their own accord, 
or on the Suggestion of Uupproicssional persuns, 
powerlul meuicimes, in large aud trequently re- 
peated doses.” 





o 

We find the following paragraph in a late 
number of the London Times: 

** Some weeks ago a sensible warning appeared 
in these columns from a well informed corres- 
pondent, in which, with a view to the contin- 
gency which has arrived, it was particularly im- 
pressed upon professional readers that they 
could not too effectually dismiss from their minds 
any legendary notions respecting the character 
of the expected epidemic, and that they could 
pursue no better course than by treating each in- 
dividual patient according to the symptoms ex- 
hibited by the case and the suggestions of their 
own experience, presisely as if Asiatic Cholera 
hud never been heard of. It is, perhaps, a pity 
that this admonition had not been remembered, 
ani that conventional prescriptions have sup- 
planted the treatment which might have been 
dictated by knowledge and obseryation. There 
is little more reason for believing the Cholera to 
be an Asiatic production than a Baltic importa- 
tion. Jt is but a modification of the ordinary 
results of impurity and want, and should be met 
with the ordinary appliances of cleanliness and 
care.” 

Wherever Asiatic Cholera was epidemic, it 
has been heretolore recommended to abstain from 
green vegetables, and from truit in all its forms— 
fresh, dried, or preserved—and from ardent spir- 
iis and acid liquors of all descriptions. ‘The 
circular of the Royal College enforces this recom. 
Mencation in respect to the intemperate use of 
intoxicating liquors; but in reference to fruits 
and vegetubles it maintains an opposite doctrine : 

* The committee do not recommend that the 
public should abstain from the moderate use of 
well-cooked, green vegetables, and of ripe or 
preserved fruits. A certain proportion of these 
articles of diet is, with most persons, necessary 
for the maintenance of health; anc there is rea- 
son to fear that, if they be generally abstained 
from, bow that the potatve crop has in a great 
measure failed, many, persons, especially amungst 
the poor in large tuwns, will fall into that iJ 
coudition, Which in its highest degree is known 
as scurvy, and that they will in consequence be 
the readier victims of the Choleia. ‘tne com- 
mittée Jikewise think it not advisable to pronivit 
the use of pork or bacon; or of salted, dried, 
or smoked meator fish, which have not been 
proved to exert any direct influence in causing 
ihis disease. Nothing promotes the spread of 
epidemic diseases s0 much as want of npour- 
ishment; and the poor will necessarily suffer 
this want, if they are led to abstain frow those 
articles of food on which, from their compara- 
live cheapness, they mainly depend fur subsis- 
ence. 

**On the whole, the committee advise persons 


living in districts in which cholera prevails, to | 


adhere to that plan of diet which they have 
generally found to agree with them; avoiding 
merely such articles oi food as experience may 
have taught them to be likely to disorder the 
stomach and bowels.” 

Well-vaked bread, (not new,) rice and pota- 
toes, are among the most wholvsume articles ol 
a vegetable nature. But animal food is recom- 
mended as affording the most concentrated and 
invigorating diet. Moderation, both in food and 
drink, is essential to salely, during the whole 
epidemic period. Qn the other hand, protracied 
fasting is peculiarly dangerous. Warm clothing 
conduces much to salety. Flannels should be 
worn next the skin, the feet kept waim and dry. 











We add an interesting extract from the report 
of Dr. Adam Crawiurd, on the cholera at St. 
Petersburg, describing t.e progress of the dis- 
ease in Europe during its present visitation: 

“ The Asiatic cholera reappeared in Europe 
in the spring of 1847. Advaucing from Persia, 
where it had prevailed tor some time, it pene- 
trailed into Russia through the Caucasus, and 


the Caucasian war, as appears from the reports 
of Professor Pirogoff and Dr. Salomon. It then, 
for the most part, took a northern direction, tol- 
lowing the course of the Volga and the Don, 


,and spreading, though not with much intensily, 


over ihe contiguous southern provinces of Rus- 
sia, it reached Moscow about the end of Septem- 
ber. The disease did not at first spread widely 
over the cily, being conined chiefly to tue lower 
Classes in Owe particular district vear the river, 
where, however, it assumed a severe Characicr, 


nearly half ot the cases termimating fatally. The | 


progress of the disease north and west was al-o 
rather slow, for it did not extend much beyond 
the province of Moscow, and, at the approach of 





EEE 
became, same inet bopee: wane cetropolis 

i pes were entertained 
for some time that it was altogether subsiding. 
Phere occurred, however, during the winter, oc- 
casional cases‘from which there was reason to 
apprehend that the increase of the malady was 
anly suspended by the cold and dry state of the 
atmosphere in winter, and that it would break out 
in the spring.. The disease accordingly assumed 
increased activily about the month of May, ex- 
tending itself over the whole city, and amongst 
all classes, though the poor, as usual, suffered 
the most, and the nun ber of new cases amounted 
daily to several hundred. The progress of the 
disease throughout the country became also much 
more rapid than during the previous year, for it 
spread simultaneously over all the provinces of 
the empire, north, east, and west, appearing in 
St. Petersburg in the beginning of June. It has 
in the present month of August reached Finland 
and Sweden in its northern, and Riga in its wes- 
tern course, whilst in the southwest it has at- 
tacked Constantinople and the provinces of Wal- 
Jachia and Moldavia, following the course of the 
Danube; it has also visited Asia Minor and 
Egypt in its progress to the south. It is there- 
fore probable that it may enter the southern 
|Siates of Europe by the »iediterraiean, while 
| extending west along the shores of tne Baltic 
and across the frontier of Poland into Germany. 

‘*The march of the cholera, however, as of 
most epidemic diseases, has been characterized 
both in India and Europe by an irregularity 
which bids defiance to all allempts to apply to 
ils progress any fixed rule of calculation. ‘The 
disease broke out formerly in St. Petersburg in 
June, 1831, and did not reach London tll Febru- 
ary, 1832. Itthen spread rapidly in the course 
of a few months over the whole of the west and 
south of Europe as faras the Alps. It has, on 
the present occasion taken one twelve-mo th to 
travel from Muscow to St. Petersburg, while 
within the last three months it has invaded the 
whole of-that vastempire, and has with equal 
rapidity pursued its course along the shores of the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean into Egypt. It 
has been observed sometimes to leave a greal 
tract of country in the Jine of ils progress unal- 
fected, aud atta:k unexpectedly some distant 
| place in the same direction, and at others to lake a 
circuitous course back, aud invade the places that 
hud previously escaped. During ils prevalence 
in St. Petersburg in 1831, it sometimes appeared 
in every house on ove side of a street, while the 
uther side wholly escaped ; this might, however, 
depend on the vicinity of a canal or sume delect 
in the draining. While, therefore, it is possible 
the disease may not, as in 1832, reach this coun- 
try for wany months lv come, no vependence can 
be placed upon ils capricious course, and it wall 
be wire to muke every necessary preparation as 
if certain of its lummediate invasion.” 

The prudence of this Jast recommendation has 
been already evinced by the breaking out ol cho- 
Jera in various parts olf Great Britain, though it 
has nowhere as yet raged with any degree uf Vi- 
rulence, Probavly as in Moscow in the au- 
tumnu of 1847, the comparatively colu aud cry 
stale of the atmosphere has retarded its devel- 
Opement there, and it will not, ill spring, assume 
ihe aclivily that commonly Characterizes ab epi- 
demic. 











Warers or THE Mississipr1.—4t the Con- 
vention of scientific men held recently in Philadel- 
phia a report was read by P ofessors Dickerson and 
Brown, of Mississippi, on the sediment of the Missis- 
sippi river. The report is very elaborate and com- 
bines the results of daily observations fer the last 
eighteen years. We present the following exlract: 


The Mississippi valley is found to contain a su- 
perficial area of very little short of fourteen 
hundred thousa.d square miles. The inquiry 
therefore here suggests itself, what may be the 
relative difference between the annual quaputy 
of water falling into this valley and the annual 
quantity discharged out of it by the river Missis- 
sippi? It is found, by an examination of (he 
meteorological register of the late Dr. H. Tooley, 
of Nalchez, that the mean annual quantity ol 
water which falls at Natchez, is between filty- 
five and fiity six inches—but as such has been 
taken at the Southern extremity of the valley 
it way be regarded as an over estimate for the 
whole area. I'he mean qnantity is therefore assu- 





med to be fifty-two inches, and then by calculation 
we willhave 169,128,960,000,000 cubic icet as 
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the quantity which falls annually in the whole 
valley, which is within a fraction of being twelve 
times the quantily which is discharged by the river. 

There are but two ways by which all this 
immense quantity of walter can make its escape 
from the valley; one of which is by the course 
of the river into the Gulf of Mexico, and other 
by evaporation. Hence we perceive that there 
is but one relative part of this quantity passing 
off by the river, for every eleven parts which are 
exhaled by the atmosphere, or, in other words, 
1 12 by the river, and 11-12 by evaporation. 

‘Thus we arrive at the developement of a fact 
of the most momentous importance to the plant- 
ing interests of Louisiana and Mississippi, tor it 
will be readily perceived thatthe more exhala- 
lions are promoted the less liable will the lands 
of these two States be to the periodical inundations 
of the river. At may be asked by what process 
cai we expect lo promote evaporation so as to 
cause such an increase of quantity as to sensibly 
benefit the planting interesis, and that, too, over 
such a Vast extent of suriace as is contained in 
the expansive area that compreliends the Missis- 
sippi valley? ‘Lhe answer is, that the process 
has been, and is now, in a rapid state of prosecu- 
tion, and of that kind which is the best calcula- 
ted wo produce such au effeci\—namely, the clearing 
of the lands of their primitive forests, aud their cou- 
8 quent exposure lo sun aud-alimosphere, the very 
best promoters of the evaporating process ou so 
extensive ascale.  1t wili oot be difficult to per- 
ceive the vast difference there must necessarily 
be in the quantity of evaporation from a susiace 
el country exposed to the action of sun and winds, 
and one covered with a dense forest, where nel- 
ther can penetrate but with difficulty. 

The lands in the Mississippi valley are so sub- 
ject to the increase of expusure thal we may ha- 
gard ihe asseruon with salety, that there is not 
by twenty or twenly-fve per cent. as much wa- 


ter now passes down the Mississippt annually as | 


there was Lwenty-five years agu. ‘This coaclu- 
Sion ts Hol arrived al hastily, but by patient ob- 
Servalion of the circumstances in congection 
therewith during all tuatlengihy period, at whose 
begiuuing there were auoual msundations of al- 
most ali ihe low or bottom lands, and tor very 
lengthy periods of submergence of almost all the 
bottom Jands, from the Dlulls or highlands on une 
side of the river bottow Lo those on the other side, 
und lo such a degree that bul little or no hopes 
were entertained of the practicability of their re- 
demption by any artificial weans, that is, on auy 
Scale. . 

But such bas been the diminution in the annual 
quantity of water discharged irom the valley, and 
tnose lands have been progressively and rapidly 
redeemed from overflow, until very great por- 
tions of them are now in the highest siale ol cul- 
tivation, and with Dut comparatively slight as- 
sistance irom art, in the way of embankments, 
and these such «us would not have at all been 
avuilabie against the overflowing effects of for- 
mer floods and the length ot time ol their contin. 
uance; for then there were leugthy and anuual 
tnuudations, botu deep aud expansive, ol the wa- 
ters over almost all ihe bottum lands; bul now 
the river seldum rises to the same elevation as 
formerly, and when it does itis of much shorter 
duration, aud the waters are almost exclusively 
confined to the chaauel of the river, in place oi 


being spread over almost all the bottom lands | 


the whole spring aod early part of the summer. 
All the udvautages are progressively bul rapidly 
eXlending themselves, while the causes remain 
unsuspected or overlooked, but none the less se- 
cure. Asa further evidenee of the allered con- 
dition of this river, we may meulion the circum- 
Slance, thal, in tormer times, Lhe steamboats, as- 
cending or descending the river, were detained 
about hall their time by dense logs, while now 
hardly any such oodstructions pervade, so that 
packels succeed in making their trips to an hour, 
with no fears of such a retardation. Assuming 
that the diminution of the waters will continue 
in somewhat the same ratio they have recently 
done, the time cannot be very far distant when 
all apprehension from mundation will ina great 
measure passaway. We further remark, us an 
evidence of change, that the quantity of floating 
timber or drilt-woud passing annually down the 
river has diminished ina lac greater ratio than 
that of the water, so that the aggregate quantity 
cannot now be over filly per ceul. of that which 
formerly passed down. 

Lasor in Various Countrizs.—In England 
the reward of the laboring man varies. ‘Ihe 








stocking weavers of Nottingham work from four. 
teen to sixteen hours per day, and receive from 
four to five shillings sterlirg per week. Of course 
they can indulge in no luxuries, and are compel- 
led to subsist almost exclusively on bread and 
water, or potatoes and salt. 

In Ireland, the average wages of a day laborer 
ranges from nine and a half to eleven cents per 
day. The food of these oppressed beings is prin- 
cipally milk and potatoes, varied occasionally, 
as one of them touchingly remarks, by ¢ pota- 
toes and milk.” 

In Austria, the land is held principally by the 
aristocracy. The peasants are compelled to la- 
bor for the landed proprietors, except on the Sab- 
bath. Bondage, the most stultifying, is the con- 


dition of the poor. 


In Hungary, the land as in Austria, is owned 
by the nobles. Laborers are compelled to keep 
in repair all bridges aud highways—are liable at 
alltimes to have the soldiers quartered upon 
them, and compelled to decimate the produce of 
their scanty tillage to the church, and one ninth 
to the lord of whom they ‘hold. 

In Sweden, the law regulates the dress of the 
laborer. The food of this class consists of hard 
bread, dried fish, without gruel and without meat. 

The Scotch are comparatively a favored peo- 
ple; yet among them, not to enumerate many 
other vexalions, Meat is, except on Sundays, an 
unusual luxury. 

Jn Poland, cabbage and potatoes supply the 
food of the ordinary workmen. Poverty among 
this class is universal. Sometimes, though by no 
means commenly, they partake of black bread 
and soup, or butter, or meat. One who had tra- 
velled extensively in this country, aud was a 
close observer of things, remarks: “1 have 
journeyed in every direction, and have never 
seen a wheaten loaf to the eastward of the Rhine, 
in any part of Northern Germany, Poland or 
Denmark.” 

In Norway the ordinary food of the laboring 
classes is bread and gruel. ‘These are prepared 
from oat meal, with a mixture.of dried fish, 
occasionally. Meat is rarely seen on the ta- 
bles of the peasantry, and is regarded as a 
luxury. 

In France, it is said that seven and a half mil- 
lions of the population nevcr eat wheat, or 
wheaten bread! ‘Their sudsistance is chiefly 
buckwheat, chesnuls, rye, barley, and a few po- 
tatoes. ‘The wages paid to a common day la- 
borer in France amount annually to about $37 50 
for a male, and $18 75 fora female. And yet, 
with all this, the taxes upon them amount to 
nearly or quite one fiith the vett product of their 
yearly toil, 

In Denmark, the condition of the under clas- 
ses is that of bondage. Their stale is emphati- 
cally that of the ancient predial slaves during 
the feudal ages, and they are bought and sold 
with the soil on which they labor and pass their 
lives. 

lu Russia, the condition of the peasantry or 
laboring classes, is even more complete and 
humiliating than in Denmark. All the land is 
in possession of the nobles, and with it are trans- 
ferred the inhabitants whenever it is sold. 

A traveller remarks that a great majority of 
the laborers, ** have only cottages, one portion 
of which 1s occupied by the family, the other ap- 
propriated to domestic animals. Few, if any, 
bave beds—but sleep upon bare boards, or upon 
parts of the immense stoves by which their 
houses ara warmed. Their food consists of 
black bread, cabbage, and other vegetables, with- 
Out the addition of butter.” 


——<+or-——- 


HOME POLICY. 


TrRaDE witH CuHina.—From the Report of the 
Hon. Mr. King, of Georgia, made in the House of 
Representalives of Congress, at the last session, we 
lake the following : . 


It is perfectly obvious that the causes which 
operate to depress_and limit the trade detween 
China and Great Britain do not prevail or exist 
in the intercourse between the United States and 
China. Ino the former case the balance of trade 
is enormously against China; inthe latter it is 
largely in her favor. The balance of trade in 
favor of Gieat Britain, as stated for 1845-"46-"47, 
is founded on an estimated value of the opium 
which is smuggled ip, and is probably below the 





mark. The British Consul as we haveseen, esti- 
mates it at Lwo millions of pounds sterling,or about 





$10,000,000 per annum. The average balance 
in those years against the United States, and in 
favor of China, was $5,347,442. The average 
price of exchange at Canton or London, for nine 
years from 1837 to 1846, was six per cent: or, 
to state it differently, a bill of exchange on Lon- 
don of $100 was worth, at Canton $106. Con- 
sequently it cost our merchants an average of 
$366,101 per annum, for the three years, 1845- 
46-47, to adjust this balance of trade, and that 
a.wount should be added to that balance, which 
will make it $5,713,543. Some years past the 
rate of exchange was much higher. In 1834 it 
was fourteen per cent., and the amount paid to 
settle the ballance of trade against us, must 
have been near one million of dollars. We, 
therefore, perceive that to the extent we intro- 
duce American products and manufactures, in 
exchange for those of China, we obviate the 
payment of this tax. 

ln 1844 our imports into China were carried 
in forty-nine vessels of 10,202 tons burden. This 
brings up the’ number of our vessels em- 
ployed in all the ports of the Pacific and 
in the China trade to nine hundred and eighty- 
five sail, of 385.441 tons. The British trade 
with China that year was carried on in two hun- 
dred and sixty British vessels, of 104,322 tons, 
and ninety-six Hong Kong lorches of 5,774 tons : 
total, three hundred and two vessels, of 114,096 
tons. We have no returns of the number or 
tonnage of British vessels employed in other 
parts of the Pacific. 

As has been stated, the recognized imports 
into Canton in 1846 amounted to $12,390,213. 
Cotton and cotton fabrics constituted more than 
two-thirds the value of these imports, viz: 











Raw cotton $9,095,407 
Cotton fabrics $634,494 
Total $8,779,901 
The total amount of imports from 
all countries into Canion in the 
year 1844, was $17,843,240 
Of this, raw cotton amounted to $6 933 347 
Cotton fabrics $9,303,093 
Total $12 366,440 


Showing that more than two-thirds the value 
of the imports of that year also were colton and 
manufactures. 

Most of this raw cotton goes from British In- 
dia, and is used by the Chinese in the manulac- 
tures of coarse fabrics, worn by the common 
people. It is very inferior to American colton, 
and the articles made of it are, of course, not as 
durable or desirable as our manufactures. Hence 
it is that the import of American fabrics into 
China is gradually and surely increasing. The 
common people, in the middie and southern parts 
of China, are clothed almost exclusively in these 
coarse cotton clothes, and when we consider 
that the empire contains more than three hundred 
millions of people, it may not be regarded as an 
over estimate to suppose that they consume 
more cotton than is now growao in the United 
States. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the great field for 
American enterprize and skill, in our intercourse 
with China, lies in the adaptation of our colton fa- 
brics to the wants and tastes of the Chinese. 

We have seen that Great Britain now supplies 
China withraw cotton mabulactures to more 
than twice the amount of the balance of the 
trade against us, in her favor. This trade pro- 
perly belongs to the United States ; the difference 
vol exchavge between Canton and London, 
which operates as a discriminating duty or boun- 
ty, of at least six per cenl., in favor of Ameri- 
can imports, is aiding our manufactures and 
shippers to compete successfully with their 
British rivals. When the superiority of Ameri- 
can fabrics shall be fully tested by the Chinese, 
there cam be but little doubt that the demand foc 
them will increase io the full amount of our ex- 
ports from China, whatever that may be. The 
balance of trade against us shows an opening 
for an increased export to that country of our 
products and manutactuces, without disturbing 
laws of trade, to the amount of near six mil- 
lions of dollars per annum, and a further 
amount of more than $10,000,000 which our 
colion and colton fabrics ought to supply, in 


place of those of Great Britain and India. It ° 


is not to be supposed, however,that our com- 
mercial intercourse with that vast empire will 
be limited to, or controlled by, the present 
amount of exports fromit. As we have said, 
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our commerce with that country possesses the ele- 
ments of indefinite expansion. Our great sta- 
ple, cotton, in a raw or manufactured siate, to- 
gether with lead, ginseng and other commodities, 
afford the materials on our part, for which China 
may exchange her teas, raw silk,and an in- 
finite variety of articles of taste and luxury. 
Certainty and rapidity of intercourse are now 
only wanted to bring these two great nations 
nearer together, and to give them a more perfect 
knowledge of each other, develope their resour- 
ces, and build up a commerce more extensive 
than has probably ever heretofore existec be- 
tween two nations. The improved conditions of 
our relations with that country, under the new 
treaties, and the extension of our territorial 
possessions to the Pacific, have placed it in our 
power ullimalely, to communicate with China 
almost as rapidiy as we now do with Europe. 
To accomplish this, however, we must extend 
telegraphic wires across the continent, and es- 
tablish a line of steamers from San Ff raucisco 
or Monterey to Shanghai and Canton : the prac- 
licability and utility of which the committee 
will now proceed to examine into. 





U.S. Weicurs, Measures, AND BALances. 
In the year 1835 the Senate passed a_ resvlution 
authorizing the construction of standards ol 
weights and measures for the cusiom-bouses 
of the Union; io 1836 the Treasury Department 
was directed by Congress to liave a set of these 
standards made for the several States of the 
Union, and in 1838 the construction of standard 
balances was ordered by the same autborily. 
‘Tbis work was originally under the direction of 
Edward ‘I’. Hasler, Esq... who previous to his 
decease in 1843, had made considerable progress. 
Since that time the work bas Leen under the su- 
perintendance of Profes. Bache, Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, but under the execution ol 
Joseph Saxton, Esq. The object to be attained 
by the distribution of the above standards to the 
States and the Custom-houses of the United 
States, is a compiete uuilormity of weights, 
measures and balances. in accomplishing this 
end, it isexpected that copies of the original 
standards will be distributed by the State au- 
thorilies to the counties of each State, and by 
the counties to the towns and parishes. The ma- 
terial of which they are made is brass, com- 
posed of an alloy of three parts of copper and 
one of zinc. ‘The county standards are expec- 
ted to be made of the same material, while those 
for the towns are to be made of iron instead ol 
brass. 

The actual standard of length is a brass scale 
cighty-two inches long, prepared for the survey 
of the coast of the United States by Trougt- 
ton, of London, and now in the oftice of weiguts 
aud measures. The units of capacity-measure 
are the gallon for liquid, and the bushel for dry 
measure. ‘he standard of weight is the lroy 
pound, copied by Captain INater in 1827 from the 
imperial troy pound employed by the United 
States Mint, and now preserved in thal estab- 
lishment. A complete set of standards of weights 
and measures supplied by the Government con- 
sists of, first asetol weights trom one pound 
avoirdupois to filly pounus, and a troy pound ; 
secondly, asetol weights irom ounce troy to 
one ten-thousandth of an ounce; thirdly, a 
yard measure ; fourthly, a set of liquid measures, 
consisting of the galloa and its paris, down to 
the hall-pint, inclusive; and, filthly, one hall- 
bushel measure. 

The States which have already been supplied 
with these standards are as follows: Maine, as- 
sachusetits, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jeisey, Peonsyivania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Michigan, Ohno, 
Kentucky, lilinois, Missouri, and Arkansas. ‘Whe 
States of New Hampshire, ‘Tennessee, Lou- 
siana, ludiana and Mussissippi are only partly 
supplied, and orders have been received by Pro- 
lessor Bache to prepare standards for Fiorida, 
‘Texas, lowa, and Wisconsin. With regard to 
the balances, we are iniormed that complete 
sets have already been forwarded to the Siates 
of Ohio, Maryiand, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Delaware aud South Carolina, 
and the seventeen additional sets are now ready 
to be delivered to the first seventeen States that 
will inform the Government of their readiness 
io erect them.—WNat. Intelligencer. 


“<> 





3-> All terms of cumpromise in the Ohio 
Huuse of Representatives had failed thus far. 











JUDICIAL. 


Srave Decision 1N Pennsytyania.—The case 
of Lewis Pierrie, aller ged to be the slave of Ro- 
bert Tilghman, of New Orleans, came up again 
before Judge King, of the Court of Common 
Pleas. on a writ of habeas corpus, in October 
jast. Afterthe case had been fully argued by 
Mr. O’Neil for the master, and Messrs. George 
and Thomas Earle for.the alledged slave, who 
claimed, under the laws of Pennsylvania, to be 
relieved from the restraint impused upon his lib- 
erty by thg claim of his former master, Judge 
King delivered his opinion, which was as fol- 
lows: 

The constitutional question raised in this case 
is free from real difficulty. The State of Penn- 
sylvania, like any other independent sovereignty, 
has the clear right to declare that a sid¥e brought 
within her territory becomes ipso facto a free« 
man. This is and wasa principle of the com- 
mon law (Somerset’s case, State trial, vol. 20) 
and is in terms asserted by the 1Uth section of 
the act of 1780. 

Pennsylvania retains aj] the rights of any 
other sovereignty which sie has not ceded or re- 


nounced in entering into the national compact, 


which binds this confederacy together. Il she 
has stipulated anything in that compact which 
limits her otherwise plenary power in regard to 
the passage of such a law as the act of 1847, 
then of course the act of Assembly must yield 
to the paramount authority of the constitution ol 
the United States. 

This restraint on the plenary authority of the 
State, if it exists at ail, is to be found in the 
third section of the fourth article of that instru- 
ment which declares that ** no person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one State, under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or Jabor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due.” 

It scems to me difficult to argue that this sec- 
tion, which is 4 mere stipulation to surrender fu- 
gitives from labor, escaping from their owners 
in one State into another, has any relevancy to 
the right of a State to declare free slaves brought 


voluntarily into her territory by their ownéts. | 


Where the master,of his own motion, brought his 
siave intoa free State, the operation of whose 
laws he is bound to know, what ground has he to 
complain if those laws give freedom Lo his slave? 

It was his own act which has produced the re- 
sult, aud for all the legal eonsequences of which 
he must of course respoud. Has such a state ol 
things anything in common with the case, in 





which a slave has, against the will, and witnout | 


the agency of bis master, fled froin his service in 
one State, and sought sheller and protection in 
another? ‘This was the case intended to be pro 
vided for by the third section of the 4th article 
of the Constitution of the United States. And 
unduubtedly Pennsylvania 1s bound to the faith- 
ful execution of this as of all other obligations 
imposed on herself in becoming a party to the 
National Union. 

But when Pennsylvania stipulated with her sis- 
ter States to deliver up fugitives from labor, 
fleeing from other States, and seeking shelter ia 
her territories, she certainly never meant to de- 
prive herseif of the right pertaining to every in- 
dependent sovereignty, to forbid the voluntary 
introduction of slaves into her territory by their 
owners, under the penalty of their being imme- 
diately declared free. 
her natural and inherent authorily as ap indepen- 
dent Siate can neither be inferred from the let- 
ler nor spirit of the only articie of the natioual 
consliluuien having any relauon tothe subject. 

The case on principle seems clear. ‘The peti- 
tioner hus been brought by bis master into this 
State, where he has served him for some lime. 
By being thus brought voluntarily ito the State, 
lhe petitioner became ipso lacto iree. The right 
of sojourners to retain their slaves ior six 
inopths, given by the act of 1780, having been 
expressly repealed by the act of 1847, the case 
stauds on the common jaw, and the general pro- 
visions of the act of 1730, which gives freedom 
to asiave voluntarily brought by his master irom 
another Siate iuto this Commonwealth. The 
prisoner is at liberty to go where he piéases. 


———_~+@r—__— 
COLLEGIATE. 


Princeton Cottece.—T he catalogue of Prince- 
ton College for the century 1748-1648, shows the 


Such a renunciation of 
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names of 2,949 graduates. Of this n : 
are deceased. The oldest graduate oy 
stands without the mark denoting death, is Jo “ 
nes Bay of the class of 1765: the next is Time. 
Baldwin, of Newark, of 1770. Of the nine P e 
sidents, Dickinson served one year; Burr ii ; 
Edwards one; Davies two; Finley five . With- 
erspoon twenty-six; Smith seventeen : ‘ 
ten. Dr. Carnahan is in the twenty-fifth year of 
his administration. The first class. that gradua. 
ted numbered six, the last seventy-one. The list 
of Governors who have been ex-officio Presidents 
of the Board of Trustees reaches back to Bel- 
cher, 1746 and 1767. 





Green 


Tue Buri or Everiw.—This annual ceremo. 
ny was performed on the anniversary night by 
the students of Yate, with unusual brillianey. 
At the hour of ten the students met at the Te... 
ple, where the eulogies and poems were delivered 
by most distinguished looking characters, jn 
dresses to correspond with their respective parts, 
After the usual exercises of going over Euclid 
seeing through tu, and understanding it, a fine pro- 
cessiun was formed numbering some fifty torches, 
They proceeded with a band of music at their 
head, through some of the principal streets to 
the place of burying at the top of Powder House 
bill. ‘The appearance of this procession during 
iis march, was grotesque and ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Uncouth masks and unheard of garments, 
lit by flaring torches, rendered the scene wild 
and unearthly. Alter burying the volume, and 
singing a dirge, the assembly quietly adjourned. 
Nhe exercises were allended by a large aud much 
pleased audience, among which were some of the 
College tacully.— Palladium. 


Harvarp Cottece.—Mr. Everett, it is under- 
stood, has resigned the Presidency of this insti- 
tution—to take effect at the close of the present 
academic term, which will be in January next, 
The “cause of his retirement from a_ situation 
which he has filled with so much credit to hin- 
self and advantage to the College, is serious ap- 
prehensions that the confinement, labor and anx- 
lety incident to it would prove beyond his 
strength. 








Che JIresidency. 


DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The following papers accompanying the Report 
of the Committee on Credentials, will conclude 
the proceedings under this head. 


Reply of the Barnburner delegates to the resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Credentials : 


The delegation of the Democracy of the Stale 
of New York to the Baltimore Convention, re- 
spectfully protest against the decision of this 
Committee, that before entering upon the exami- 
nation of the evidence of their right to seals in 
ihe Convention, and before they have become 
members of that body, they shall pledge them- 
selves to the deCisions of the Convention and 
support its nominees. They would feel them- 
selves unworthy to represent the Democracy of 
New York, if they could submit toa decision 
which would impeach the integrity of the re- 
presentalive, and which would dishonor our 
State and subject its delegates to a condition 
which the Convention expressly declined to im- 
pose upon the delegates of any other Slate in 
the Union prior to their admission. The dele- 
gates of the Democracy of New York must be 
admitted to the Baltimore Convention uncondl- 
tionally, or not at all. 


In reply to the same resolution, the foliowing 
was received from the Syracuse and Albany 
(Hunker) delegation. 

Ata meeting of the New York Delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention, known as 
tue Syracuse Delegation, held at the Exchange 
Hotel in jhe city of Baltimore, on Monday mor- 
ning, May 2d, it being understood that the right 
of said delegation to seats in said Convention 
would be contested by conflicting claimants, 3 
was upapimously 


Resolved, That said Baltimore Convention be 
respectfully requested to decide upon the right of 
said delegation to seats therein, and to cast the 
vote of said State in said Convention, at the 
earliest practicable period after the assembling 
thereof. 
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Resolved, further, that the said delegation, in 
submitting their claim to admission as the right- 
full delegation from the State of New York, 
and in requesting a decision thereon, acknow!}- 
edge the authority of the Convention to deter- 
mine and seftle the question of admissibility ; 
that relying upon the justice of this Convention, 
it will cheerfully acquiesce in such decision as 
the committee shall make, upon determining 
which delegation is entitled to seats and votes, 
and that it will support such nominees as shall 
be presented by the Convention for the support 
of the Democratic party. 


Protest of R. J. Meses, of Florida-—The under- 
signed having ebtained leave to file his protest 
agaiast the resolution in the following words: 

[Here was inserted the resolution adopted by the 
Committee on Credentials. | 

Adopted by the Committee on Credentials, be- 
fore whom came the two delegations from the 
State of New York—known the one as the Utica, 
and the other as the Syracuse Delegation—both 
claiming seats in the Natioffal Democratic Con- 
vention, now being held at Baltimore. 

The undersigned, in pursuance of leave gran- 
ted, protests against the resolution. 

First, because it exceeds the power of this 
committee, no power having been given to said 
committee by the Convention to prescribe fes/s, 
but only to examine the facts in dispute between 
said delegations, out of which the contest of 
rightful delegation arises; and further, to re- 
port the same to the Convention, with or with- 
oul an Opinion upon the merits, as the committee 
might deem most advisable. 

Second, that if the publicly proclaimed poli- 
tical doctrines of the constituency of either of 
the delegation is their supreme law, and no 
pledge which said delegation might take to abide 
the nominations would be binding upon their 
constituency, or render them democratic, if the 
principies which they proclaim as their political 
creed are in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Third.—In the opinion of the undersigned, the | 


doctrines set forth by the Utica Convention vio- 
Jate the equality of the States—are repugnant to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and dan- 
gerous to the safety of the Federal Union. And 
while these doctrines still continue to be the pub- 
licly proclaimed political creed of the Utica De- 
mocracy, of whom the Utica delegates are but 
the special agents, the undersigned could, under 
no circumstances, hold political fellowship, con- 
sulltation or assocation with said delegation ; and 
for these reasons voted against any resolution by 
which it might by any possibility be inferred 
that he would acknowledge that a pledge (by 
any agent with limited powers,) to support the 
Democratic nominations of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, could purge the unattoned-for political 
heresies of their principles... Respectfully, 
R. J. Mosgs, 
Member of Committee on Credentials. 


Protest of the Barnburner delegates to the decision 
of the Democratic Convention : 


The undersigned Delegates from New York, 
respectiully state that wé have deliberately con- 
sidered the resolution adopted this morning, ad- 
milting thirty-six individuals who avow them- 
selves hostile to the regular Democratic organi- 
zation in New York, to take seats in the Con- 
vention with the regular Delegates, and thereby 
neutralize the vole of the State. 

The State Convention held at Utica, which was 
in accordance with the invariable usage and ex- 
pressed wishes of the Democracy of the State, 
appointed the undersigned to represent them in 
this Convention, adopted an address, in which 
the following sentiments were expressed : 

‘A reference tothe proceedings of the Demo- 
cratic electors by whom we were chosen, will 
show that a vast majority of the Convention 
which delegated us to carry out their wishes, 
have expressed-their preference, if not instructed 
their Delegates, in favor of the state system ; 
and believing, as we do, that representative fi- 
delity is the life of onr political system, and that 
the highest obiigations of duty and honor require 
the delegate to obey the expressed wishes of 
his constituenls, we have had no hesitation in 
proceeding to the choice of thirty-six Delegates 
to represent you in the National Convention at 
Baltimore. ‘The individuals selected are be- 
lieved to be, oneand all, eminently trustworthy ; 
we have not felt at liberty to hamper them with 
instructions, but entertain the hope that they 
will carefully ascertain and faithfully carry out 





| Baltimore tor the nomination of Democratic can- 





your wishes in their conduct. In so doing, they 
will consult the*honor of the State, and the true 
and permanent interests of the Republican party 
of the State and of the Union,gnd thus best pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness of the Ame- 
can people. 

A caucus of the Democratic members of the 
Legislature, convened at the capitol on the 12th 
of April last, at the close of thcir session, to put 
forth an address and resolutions to their consti- 
tuents, responded in the following language to 
the action of the Utica Convention in reference 
to the appointment of delegates to the National 
Convention: 

‘“‘ If we have been in any degree successful, 
we may claim to have shown that the views en- 
terlained by the Democrats of New York, so far 
from presenting any excuse for their proscrip- 
tion by their political associates, are those which 
the highest obligations of constitutional liberty 
require them to maintain. They have sent, in 
couformily with established usage, thirty-six es- 
timable and influential citizens to communicate 
their wishes in regird to the approaching Presi- 
dential election, to the Democracy of other! 
States, who are soon to assemble at Baltimore. 
Their desire is kindly and dispassionately to 
copier with their brethren of the Union, in the 
hope of securing the safety and success of that 
great and patriotic party at whese hands the 
cause of true freedom has uniformly received a | 
strong, steady and generally successful support.” | 

‘They regret to be apprised thal a design | 
should exist in any quarter to exclude their De- | 
legates from such conterence, or to neutralize | 
their voice by associating with them persons not! 
delegated by the party, and not speaking its sen- | 
liments. We are conscientiously satistied that) 
there 1s no room fur an honest difference of | 





opinion in regard to the* right of the Delegates | 
selected by the Utica Convention to sit in the | 


National Convention which is to assemble at | 


didates tor President and Vice President. If a 
question is made as to their right, 1t must be de- 
cided, not compromised. ‘Those Delegates should | 
not be insulted by the request that they should | 


| yield one particle of the weight to which, as the | 


representatives of the Democracy of this Siate, 
they are justly entitled. Expedients resorted to, | 
where no difference of opinion existed on either) 
national questions or national candidates and by 
whieh a decision of the controversy, purely lo- 
cal, was postponed until such difference should 
arise, can have no application to such cases. 

* Neither of the uistinguished republicans se- 
lected by the Utica Convention to represent the 
Democracy of this State, required the instruc- 
tions of that body to know that perpetual dis- 
grace would await him if he surrendered any 
portion of the high trust confided to him, and no 
instruction was therefore given. ‘The simple 
question, if any, which the Baltimore Convention 
will be called upon to decide, will be the exclu- 
sion or admission of those delegates ; and it may 
be proper for us to add, that such decision ap- 
pears tous of so momentous importance, from 
our conviction, that whilst past experience has 
shown that the Republicans of this State will 
submit to great injustice for the vindication and 
establishment of their principles, the exclusion, 
actual or virtual, @ their representatives, fur the 
purpose of overthrowing their principles, is an 
imposition which would be fatal to those who 
should practice it.” e 

The undersigned regard these sentiments as 
indications of the wishes of their constituents, 
which they cannot overlook. 

But otber considerations also have influenced 
them in forming their decision. 

Without stating them in detail, it is sufficient 
to say that the undersigned are entitled to seats 
exclusively, or notatail. If the thirty-six indi- 
viduals, before referred to, are the representa- 
tives of the Democracy of New York, we ought 
not to be admitted to destroy their efficiency. 
They and our constituents differ essentially in 
political principles and action. 

If this Convention recognized as the represen- 
tatives of the Democracy ot New York, men 
among whom may be found those who opposed 
the Independent ‘l’reasury ; who were hostile to 
the debt-paying policy of our State in 1842 ; who 
lobbied against the tariff of 1846; who fought 
with desperation against calling a Convention to 
revise our State Constitution ; who denounced 
the result of the labors of that Convention; who 





ireacherously defeated Silas Wright, the regular 
candidate for Governor in 1846; whoattempied, 


at the Syracuse Convention in September last, to 
subvert the organization, and annul the old usages 
of the party; who, living in a State which 
owes its greatness to the dignity and influence 
with which its liberal imstitutions have clothed 
the arm of free labor, unblushingly advocate 
the extension of slavery into territory now free, 
and upon that ground claim to be entitled to seats 
in this Convention as the Representatives of the 
New York Democracy. We have no hesitatiun 
in saying that if we should consent to divide with 
them our seats and our votes, we should betray 
the principles, and forfeit the confidence of the 
pure and fearless party whose commission we 
bear. 

We, therefore, respectfully decline to take 
seals upon the terms proposed by the Cunv en- 
tion. 

UTICA BARNBURNER’S 
CONVENTION. 


We proceed to notice, in continuation of the 
brief record of proceedings of this Convention, 
given on the 8th page of the Register, that 


On motion of Mr. Lapham, of Ontario, a com- 
mittee of one from each judicial district was ap- 
pointed to prepare afd report an address and re- 
solutions for the consideration of the Convention. 

The committee consisted of Benjamin F. But- 
ler, of the Ist district; G. A. Graut, of the 2nd ; 
George T. Pierce, of the third; Oliver T. Reese, 
[2nd] of the fourth; Jerome J. Briggs, of the 
ith; S. D. Hand, of the sixth; E G. Lapham, 
of the seventh; and Sherburne B. Piper, of the 
eighth, 

On motion of Mr. Jewett, Mr. Smith, of 
Wayne (one.of thedelegates who attended the 


| Baltimore Convention) gave a succinct narrative 


of the proceedings of the Barnburner delegates 
at Baltimore and presented a copy of their re- 
port of those proceedings, to be placed upon the 
files of the Convention, together with tae cre- 
dentials which they received {rom the Utica 
Convention, and which had been dishonored at 
Baltimore. 

The report and credentials were referred to 
the Committee on the address and resolutions. 

Several addresses were then listeaed to from 
the Hon. Preston King, Mr. Grover, Mr. John 
Van Buren, and Mr. butler. 

When Mr. Butler had concluded his speech, 
Mr. Field. of New York announced to the Con- 
vention that a correspondence had recently 
taken place between Martin Van Buren and the 
delegates from the City and County of New 
York, and asked that the correspondence be 
read. The request was acceded to, and the letter 
of Mr. Van Buren in reply to the delegates 
mentioned, was read, and 13 as follows: 


Lindenwaild, June 20, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have received your kind letter 
with feelings of no ordinary character. It comes 
from the representatives of a body of men, who 
possess unsurpassed claims upon my respect and 
gratitude. My reception by the lion-hearted 
Democracy of your great city, aller my defeat in 
1840, was marked by circumstances, and dis- 
played a depth of friendship, whictfl can never 
forget. It made impressions upon my heart which 
are as Vivid now as they were then, and which 
will never loose their bold upon my atfections 
until that heart ceases to beat. Itis not in my 
nature to decline a compliance with any request 
which such men are capable of making, except 
for reasons of the strongest character, and which 
they themselves, will, on further consideration, 
approve. ‘Ihe determination announced in 1844, 
in my letter to the New York Committee, advi- 
sing wy friends to unite in the support of Mr. 
Poik, to regard my public life as forever closed, 
was made upon the most mature reflection, and 
with an inflexible determination to adhere to it 
tothe end. 1 beg of you to do me the justice to 
believe, that it was in no degree influenced by 
that spirit of resentment which political disap- 
pointments are so apt to engender in the best 


regulated minds. Having been defeated during 


a highly excited, and as the result has shown, an 
unsound state of the public mind, for adhering to 
a financial policy which | believed to be rignt, 
the Democratic masses every where, as soon as 
it became evident that the country had recovered 
from the delusions of the day, resolved, with ex 
traordinary unanimity, that the policy which nad 
been so successfully decried should be vindicated, 
and the jnstice of the people illustrated by my 
re-election. 
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This decision of the masses was reversed by 
their representatives in the Convention. More 
than compensated for any mortification which 
my discomfiture in 184U had occasioned, by these 
expressions of confidence and regard, proceeding 
directly from the people themselves, and anxious 
above all things for the success of the measures 
for which] had been so unsparingly arraigned, | 
furebore to scan either the motives by which 
my opponents in the Convention of 744 were ac- 
tuated, or the means they resorted to for the ac- 
- complishment of their object, and united with 
zeal and alacrity in support of the Democratic 
candidate. 

But while thus in good faith discharging what 
I regarded to be my duty, it did not fail to occur 
to me that the circumstances by which I.was 
s.rrounded, presented the oceasion 1 had long 
desired, when I could retire from public life, 
consistently with what was due to the country, to 
my friends and to my own self-respect. I em- 
braced it with my whole heart. From that day 
to the present, my mind has not for a moment 
wavered in regard to the determination then an- 
nounced. Al an early period in the present 
canvass, and before the democratic mind could 
be regarded as having taken anything like a dis- 
tinct direction in reference to its candidate, I 
affirmed my resolution in this regard in a letter 
to a worthy citizen of Pennsylvania, which has 
been extensively published, and in many otners 
with which it was not deemed necessary to trou- 
ble the public. A friendly application trom our 
delegates to the last National Convention, for 
authority to use my name as a candidate if they 
could do so under proper circumstances, made it 
as you appear to be informed, my unpleasant 
duty to reluse my consent to their doing so under 
any circumstances whatever. Having thus as- 
sumed and so long occupied this position, I trust 
to your friendship and past indulgence to be ex- 
cused for repeating my unchangeable determina- 
tion never again to be a candidate for public 
office. ‘The fact of my having long since retired 
from public life, with the tacit approbation of 
my friends gives me a right to say sv. If whilst 
in the political field, wiiling to receive honor 
and advancement at the hands of my political 
friends, | did not show myself at all times ready 
to obey, without regard to personal conse- 
quences, their calls to posts of difficulty, I failed 
to make myself understood by those whom | was 
most anxious lo serve, 

The considerations to which I have adverted, 
are not entitled to the same coniroiling influence 
in regard to the remaining subject of your letter. 
Whatever would be my preferences in such mat- 
ters on ordinary occasions, | teel that 1 could not, 
under existing circumstances, refuse to comply 
with your request, without doing injustice to my 
democratic friends in this State. 1 shail there- 
fore give you my unreserved opimions upon the 
questiuns lo which you have called my aliention, 
and in doing so | shall endeavor to observe that 
respect and courtesy towards the conflicting views 
of oihers, which it has always been my desire to 
practice, and which is now more than ever ap- 
propriate to my position, 

‘lo give the doings of a Democratic National 
Conveution #ciaim upon the support of the de- 
mocracy of any Stale, it is indispensably neces- 
sary thal the democracy ol that State should be 
fairly represented in such Convention, and al- 
Jowed equal rights and privileges with their poli- 
tical brethren trom other States in regulating its 
proceedings. Neither of these, although perse- 
veringly demanded, was conceded by the recent 
Convention to the democracy of New York, and 
they are of course in no degree concluded by its 
decisions. But although their rights and their 
duties are thus clear, it is notwithstanding mate- 
rial to the fraternal relations which have heretu- 
fore existed Delween them and those who com- 
posed the Convention, that it should be distinci- 
ly shown at whose dvor lies the wrong of their 
exclusion; whether at that of our own delegation 
or of the Convention. Upon this point dotn sets 
of delegates claiming to represent New York, al- 
though diflering in almost everything else, ap- 
pear to have concurred in the opinion, that the 
action of the Convention had been such as to put 
itout of their power to participate in its pro- 
ceedings, without a total disregard of what was 
due as well to their own honor as to the bonor 
and just rights of their State. It was therelure 
bul reasouable to expect that here, at least, the 
opinion against the slightest ODligation on the 
part of the democracy of New York to sustain 
the doings of the Convention, would be universal. 





To find either set of the delegates who claimed to 
represent New York in that Convention, or their 
friends who approved of their conduct, casting 
reproach upon thgir opponents for not sustaining 
the decision of a body, of whose action in regard 
to their own State, they had respectively formed 
and expressed the opinion to which I have ad- 
verted, must, it seems to me, be regarded asa 
very extraordinary occurrence in politics. 

li was plainly the duty of the committee on 
credentials, to examine into the facts and report 
their opinion upon the conflicting claims referred 
to them. It is an indisputable fact, that instead 
of doing so, they required an unqualified pledge 
from both sets of the delegates frou New York, 
that they would support the nominee of the Con- 
vention, whoever he might be, and resolved that | 
without a conipliance with this arbitrary exac- 
tion, they would not even look into the merits of 
their respective claims. 

Now when it is considered that no such pledge 
was required at any previous National Democra- 
tic Convention from any person—that at one of 
them the Delegates from an entire State (Vir- 
ginia) were permitted to announce their determi- 
nation in advance not lo support a certain omi- 
nation, if it should be made, without causing a 





I 


case where the diflerence between them was not 
one of principle, and where both parties finall 

assented to the arrangement, but was wholl 

inepplicable to the one under consideration. The 
matter was nevertheless so disposed of, New 
York was allowed a double representation with 
the inevitable and well understood consequence 
that she should not have a single effective Yote 
upon the proceedings of a Convention whose de. 
cisiens she is now called upon to sustain. Your 
delegates claimed the exclusive right to repre- 
sent the Democracy of this State in the Conven- 
tion, and offered to maintain their title thereto 
before that body by documentary proof. Their 
claim was rejected, and on what ground: Not 
certainly on the ground, that they were unable to 
sustain it, for their credentials and proofs were 
returned to them unopened, and the Convention 
itself did not profess to put the rejection of their 
demand on any such ground ; and yet that was 
the only ground on which, if well founded, their 
claim could be properly overruled. It is not to 
be disguised, that the belief that your delegates 
were refused admission on the ground of the 
opinions entertained by their constituents upun 
the question of the prohibition of slavery in the 
territories, is very general in this State. The 





question to be raised in regard to their seats in 
the Convention, and that they carried such refu- | 
sal into full effect, without subjecting themselves 
or their State to the reproaches of their asso-| 
ciates in other States—that this very Convention 

contained, without dispute as to their eligibility, | 
delegates from several States who could not en- 
ler into such pledge, without violating the in- 
Sructions of their constituents, and whuse inten- 
tions not to enter into it, were not concealed— 
that the convention itself had previously and ex-| 
pressly refused to impose such a pledge upon its| 
members, and that on the very committee, which | 
had so imperiously demanded it from New York | 
delegates, there were mewbers who openly de- | 
nounced ils exaction as an oulrage—declared 
their utter unwillingness to take it themselves, 
and who, also, were nevertheless recognized as 
eligible and ft members of the Convention— 
when these things are considered, is it possible | 
that any right minded citizen among us, can tail 

to regard this treatment of the New York deie- | 
gates, as an indignity to them, and to their State, 
of ihe rankest character? If it ss our mislortune 

to live in acommunily wilh whom it is necessary 
to resort to argument lo prove this, whose minds 
do not rush to that Conciusion al the mere pre-| 
sentation of the subject, it is of very litle impor-_ 
lance to us what is said or done in a Demuvcratic | 
Convention. Others may think differently, and | 
I have neither the right, nor the disposition, to | 
become their accusers. But speaking tor myself, | 
and for myself only, 1 do not hesitate to say, that | 
the representatives of the radical democracy of | 
this Stale, were entirely right in theic apprecia- 
tion of the treatment they received, and in the 
course they adopted. Were | to advise them or 
those whom they represented to any steps which 
would indicate the siighlest insensibilily on their 
part to the degrading distinction, thal was ap- 
plied to them, 1 shoulu, in my best judgment ve 
counselling them to an act of political dishonor, 
by which they would justly forieit the respect of 
all upright minds. Gou iorbid that I should be | 
induced, by any consideraliom, to leave my me-~- 
mory expused to the imputation of having wade | 
so puor a return for a whvle lite of public favor | 
received at their hands. 

The committee carried out their designs to the 
extent of their power, and the question occurs, | 
did the Convention itself relieve your delegates 
or yourselves irom the injustice of their cow- 
mittee? Most sincerely du 1 wish thai l could 
thing so, But is that possible? ‘hat the difter- 
ences between the two delegations were irre~ 
concilable, was apparent to thal body, nor was 
there room for a moment’s doubt that at least 
ove of the delegations would nol allewpt to re- 
present the Siate, unless their right to do so 
exclusively was examined and decided by the 
Conventiun, and it had not yet become too late 
lor the Convention to do its duty in the matter, 
when it appeared that the resolution not lo lake 
their seals was common to both delegations. 
There was then no oiher way in which the dilfi- 
culty could be properly dispused ol, than by ex- 
amining mnlo and deciuing upen the conflicting 
claims belore them. ‘Tue uwavoiuabie restil oi: 
jailing to do 80, was to cause lhe proceedings ol 
the Cunvention to be regarded as Wilhuul au- 











thority in New York. The expedieut of admii- 
ling buth delegations might do weil enough ina 





course of proceeding adopted by the Convention, 
renders it nota Jittie diilicult to define with pre- 
cision for what particular reason the rejection of 
both sets of velegates by the nominal admission 
of both, was ordered. ‘hat many members were 
not influenced by the cousideration referred to, | 
am well satisfied, whilst it is equally elear, that 
the number of those who were, was neither 
small nor upimportant in character. Those who 


feel themselves constrained to believe, thal their 


delegates were rejected for that cause, cannot 
indeed but regard it as an extraordinary specta- 
cie in the political field, to find their votes de- 
manded for the noninee of a convention, in the 
deliberations and discussions of which they were 
not deemed worthy of participation. 

1 cannot, under such circumstances, refrain 
from concurring wilb you in the opinion, that the 


decisions of tuat Convention are in no degree 


binding upon the Democracy of this State, or 
entitled to any olber weight 30 their estimation, 
than a8 an expre-sion of* the wishes and opinions 
of respectable portions of their political asso- 
ciates and friends in other States, quatitied as 
their expression is, by the acts by wiich at has 
Leen accompanied. 

You desire also my views in regard to the pro- 
hibition by Congress, of slavery in territories 
Where it does pul now exist, and they shall be 
given ina few words, and im a manner, which 
will not, 1 hope, increase, if it does not diminish 
the existing excitement in the public mind. 

The illustrious founders of our government 
were nol imsensible lo the apparent inconsistency 
between the perpetuation of siavery im the United 
States, aud the principles of the Revolution, as 
delipeated in the Deciaration of Inuependence ; 
and they were loo ingenuous in their dispositions 
lo allempt to conceal the impressions Dy which 
they were embarrassed. But they knew also, 
that ils speedy advulition in several of the States, 
Was impussible, and ilg eXistence in all, without 
faull on the purtol the present generation. ‘hey 
were also loo upright, aud the traternal feelings 
which bad carried them through the struggle lor 
independence were loo sirovg lo permit them lo 
deal with such a matier upon any other princi- 
ples than those of liberaluy and justice. Ihe 
policy they adopied, was to guaranice to the 
Stales in which slavery existed, au exclusive cun- 
trol over the subject within their respective juris- 
dictions, but to prevent vy united elfuris, ils ex- 
tension to territories of the Uniled Siates, 10 
Which it did not im fact exist. 

On alisides the most expedient means to carry 
oul this pulicy were adopted with alacrity and 
good feeling. Their first step was to interdict 
the introduction of slavery into the North-wesl- 
ern Territory, bow covered by the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan anu Wircuons), 
‘This may justly be regarded as being in the maid, 
a Southern measure. ‘Ihe subject was first 
brought forward in Congress by Mr. Jetlersov. 
Virginia made the cession of territory upon 
which the ordinunce was intended to operale, 
aud the representatives from all the slave-iuluing 

States gave it an unauimous support. Doudis 
bave arisen in the minds of some whether the 
ordinance of 1787 was authorized by the articles 
of Cuniederation. A dill was sntroduced in the 
new Congress al ils first session uuder the Con- 
Stilulion, recognizing and adapting it to the new 
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organization, and it has ever since been treated 
a d regarded as a valid act. This bill received 
the Constitutional approbation of President Wash- 
ington, whose highesi and sworn duty it was to 
support the Constitution under which it was en- 
scied. Not was the North backward in doing 
jis part to sustain the policy which hed been 
wisely adopted. They assented to the insertion 
of provisions in the Constitution necessary and 
sufficient to protect that interest in the States, 
and they did more. 

The trouble apprehended at the commence- 
ment of the government from this source, began 
to show itself as early as the year J790, in tie 
form of petitions presented to Congress upon the 
subject of slavery and the slave-trade by the 





do therefore desire to see it continued so long as 
slavery exists in the United Siates. The exrent 
to which | have sustained it in the various public 
stations I have occupied 1s known to the country. 
I was at the time well aware that I went further 
in this respect than many of my best friends 
could approve. But deeply penetrated by the 
conviction that slavery was the ohly subject that 
could endanger our blessed Union, ] was deter- 
inined that no effort on my part, within the pale 
of the Constitution, should be wanting to sustain 
iis Compronmses as they were thén understood, 
and it is now a source of consolaticn to me that J 
pursued the course | then adopted. 

The doctrine which the late Baltimore Con- 
vention has presented for the sanction of the na- 





Quakers of Philadelphia and New York, and by 
Dr. Franklin as President of a Society for the 
promotion of abolition, These petitions were 
in the House of Representatives referred to a 
committee of seven, all but one of whom were 
Northern members, whose report, as amended in 


committee of the whole, aflirmed * thal Congress | 


have no power to interfere in the ewabcipsation 
of slaves, or in the treatment of them within any 
of the States, it remaming with the several 
States alone to provide any regulation therein 
which humanity and true policy might require.” 

The perseverance and good fa:th with which 
both branches of policy thus adopted have un- 
ul very recenily, been recognized and carried out, 
aie highly honorable to the whole country. The 
peculiar liability of the subject to be converted 


into ap element of political ugitatiun, as well in | 


the slaveholding as 1p Whe nou-slavehuiding States, 
may have led to occasional allempis so tv em 
ploy it, but these effuits bave been very success- 


juliy irustrated by the goud sense and good feel- | 


ing of the people in every quarter of the Union. 
A detailed account of the vumerous acts ol the 


Federal Government, sustaining and carrying | 


into full effect the policy of iis founders upen the | 
ihe subject of slavery in the States, and ils ex-| 


lension lo the ‘lerritories, and the steps taken, 
in the Doueslaveholding States, to suppress ot 


neulralize undue agitation in regerd lo ti, would | 


be alike instructive and honoravle tu the actors 
in them. But it will be readily perceived, that 
this could bot be given within the necessary hi- 
mits OL a COmmunication like the present. lt 


ust therelore suflice to say, that irom 1737, the | aviention directed to the subject, and with a well | 


dule of the O:dimance Jor the prevention ol slave- 
ry the Nomthwestein Territory, down to and 
including 1838, at Jeast eleven acts of Congress 
have been passed, oiganizing ‘Territories which 
have since Lecome Dialcs, in all of which the 
Cunstiutuuonal power of Congress to interdict the 
lutroguction of slavery intu the ‘Lerritories ol 
the United States, is exther directly exercised, or 
Clearly asscited by enacimenuts, which, as mal- 
lers of aulborily, are laniamoundtl lo iis exercise ; 
aud that at ihe only period when we peace ol 


tion, is, in substance, that the laws I have refer- 
red to Were but so many violations of the Con- 
| stitu@ion—that this instrument confers no power 
on Congress to exclude slavery from the territo- 
riés, as bas so often been done with the assent of 
all. This doctrine is set forth in the published 


opinion of the highly respecyable nominee of 
that Convention, who it is well Known received 
| that distinction because he avowed that opinion, 
and who it is equally certain would not have re- 
ceived it, if he had notdune so. It is proposed 
1o give this doctrine the most solemn sanction 
known to our political system, by the election of 


no other candidates than those now before the 
country are presented, I shall not vote for Presi- 
dent. The manner in which our politicn! breth- 
ren in other non-slaveholding States shall dispose 
of their suffrages, is for them to determine, and 
with it we have nothing todo, But that they ac- 
cord with us in the opinion as to the existence of 
the power in question, and the expediency of ex- 
ercising it whenever the occasion for so doing 
arrives, we have the best reasons to know. 

The opinion from which we dissent was given 
in the face of, and directly contrary to the views 
expressed, in forms the most solemn and expli- 
cit, by all or nearly all the non-slaveholding 
States, and weare not at liberty to suspect the 
sincerity of these expressions. Honest and well 
meaning men, as we know the masses of our po- 
litical friends in those States to be, are incapable 
of trifling with so grave a subject. 

Our ancestors signalized the commencement of 
this glorious government of ours, by rescuing 
from subjection to slavery, a territory which is 
now covered by five great States and peopled by 
more than four millions of freemen, in the full 
enjoyment of every blessing which industry and 
good institutions can confer. They did this 
when the opinions and conduct of the world in 
regard to the institution of slavery were very 
different from what it is now. 





its declared advocate and supporter to the Presi- 
dency. If it receives the proposed saaction of 
the people of the United States, the result can- 
not ve doubtful. The policy in regard to the 
eXteusion of slavery ww the territories of the 


United States into which it has not yet been in-| 


troduced, which has existed since the commence- 
ment of the government, and the consequences of 
which have been so salutary, must cease, and 
every act of Congress designed to carry it into 
| effect be defeated by the veto of the Executive. 
The territories now owned by the United 
States, and every acquisition of territory that| 
may herealter be made by the United States, | 
whether obtamed by annexation, by cession for a 
valuable consideration, or by conquest, must as | 
long as this opinion ts beld, and as far as the ac-| 
tion of the National Legislature 1s concerned, be | 
subject to the inroads of slavery. And this con- 
sequence is to be submitted to on the assumption 
that the framers of the Constitution, with their 








‘They did so before Great Britain had even 
commenced those gigantic efferts for the sup- 
| pression of slavery, by which she has so greatly 
| distinguished herself, After seventy-four years 
enjoyment of the sacred and invaluable right of 
seil government, obtained for us by the valor and 
| discretion of our ancestors, we, their descen- 
dants, are called upon to duom, orif that is too 
| Strong a word, to expose to the inroad of slavery 
_a territory capable of sustaining an equal number 
|o! new States to be added to our coulederacy— 
‘a territory in a great part of which slavery has 


never existed in fact, and from the residue of 
which it has been expressly abolish: d by the ex- 
isting government. We are called upon to do 
this at a period when the minds of nearly all 
mankind have been penetrated by a conviction 
of the evils of slavery, and are united in efforts 
for its suppression —at a moment too, when the 
spiritof treedom and refurm is everywhere far 
more prevalent than it has ever been, and when 
our Republic stands proudiy forth as the great 


‘understood desire to do so, have failed to clothe | ¢Xemplar of the world in the science of free go- 
Congress with the necessary powers lo prevent i. | vernment. 


opiniou which we are called upon to sustain. 


the slavehulding States was supposed to ve seri: | 


Ously endangered by abolition agitation, there 
Was a Spoblaueous uprising of the peuple of the 


solemn and repeated covfirmations it has derived 


North of both parues, which agitation was) 


Paralyzed, and the South 1e-assured of our fideli- 
ty lo the compromises olf the Constitution. 
In the laws for the orgamzation of the terri- 


tories Which now Constitute the Siates of Olio, | 


Indiana, Michigan, liiimois, 
lowa, slavery was expressly protibited. The 
laws for the orgauization OL the ‘Territories of 
Mississipp!, Orieaus, Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Florida, containing enactments fully equivalent 
insvegard to the extent of power iu Congress 
over the subject of slavery in the Terriiories to 
the express exercise of it in the other cases. 
‘These acis were appoved by Presidenis Washing- 
lon, the elder Adaws, Jeflerson, Madison, Mon- 


rue, Jackson, and myself, all ound by our oaths | 


of office to withhold our respective approvals 
from laws which we believed unconstitutional. 
If in the passage of these laws during a period 
of half a century, and under the administration 
of so many Presidents, there was anyihing ike 
seclional divisions, ur a greater or less partici 
pation am their enactment on the part of the 
represeniatives of the slaveholding or of the 
Lou-slaveholding States, 1 am wot apprised ol it. 
I believe the plan devised by the founders of the 
Government, including the Fathers of our politi- 
cal church, for the treatment of luis great sub- 
ject, and which has hitherto been so saubfully 
sustained, and which has proven so successiul in 
preserving the union of these States, io be not 
only ihe wisest which the wit of man could have 


Wiscousin, and | 


|l caunot with my vote contribute to this sanction. | 


Who can believe that a population like that 


{ cannot do so, vecause l cannot concur in the) Which inbabils the non-slaveholding States, pro- 


The power, the existence of which is av this 
late day denied, is, in my opinion, fully granted 
to Congress by the Constitution. Its language, 
the circumstances under which it was adopted, 
the recorded explanations which accompauied 
its formation—ihe construction it has received 
from our highest judicial tribunals, and the very 


irom the measures of the government—leave not 
the shadow of a doublin my miid in regard to 
the authority of Congress lo exercise the power 
in question. ‘This is not a vew opinion on my 
part, nor the first occasion on which it has been 
avowed. Whilst the candidate of my friends for 
the Presidency, I distinctly announced my opin- 





ion in favor of the power of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columoia, although | 


was, for reasovs which were then, and are sull, | 


satisfactory to my mind, very decidedly opposed 
to nis exercise there. ‘The question of power is 
certainly as clear in respect to the Territories as 
it is in regard to that District: and as to the Ter- 
ritories my opinion was also made known in a 
still more solemn form, by giving the executive 
approval required by the Cunstitution, to the Bull 
lor the organization of the ‘Territorial Govern- 
ment of lowa, which prohibited the introducuon 


of slavery into that Territory. 





Entertaining these views of the Constitution, | 
could not by my vote Contribute to the proposed 
sanction of this new principle in the admiuisira- 
tion of the Federal Government, without, at the 
same lime, avowing myself to be in favor of the 
Extension of Slavery in the abstract, and this 1 
can vever do. ‘Ihose who agree wilh me in re- 
gard to the existence of the power and the expe- 
diency of our exercising il, and can sull bring 
their minds to dissent from this conclusion, must 
have more light upon the subject, or have greater 
power of discrimimating than | possess. 1 do, 
therefore, uohesitatingly approve of the course 


devised, but the only one consisient wilh the! you propose to pursue, in withholding your votes 


sufety and prosperity of the whole country. 1' irom Governor Cass, and shalldo so myself. If 








bably amounting lo twelve millions, who by their 
own acts, or vy the foresight of others, have 
been exempted from the evils of slavery, can, at 
such amowment, be induced, by considerations of 
any description, to make retrograde movements of 
acharecter so extraordinary and so painful? 
Such a movement would, in my view of the 
matter, and | say it with unfeigned deference to 
the conflicting opinions of o.lers, Oring reproach 
upon the influence of free institutions, which 
would delight the hearts and excile the hopes of 
the advocates of arbitrary power throughout the 
world. 


Holding these opinions, you have duties to per- 
form aS important as they are delicate. la the 
tirst place you should adhere inflexibly to your 
opinions, as long as you believe them to be right, 
and no longer. ‘This you willdo. In the next 
place you should present your views in regard 
tu them, calmly and distinctly but firmly to your 
political brethren of the slaveholding Slates, 
with a full statement of the reasous on which 
they are founded, that those reasons may be con- 
troverted if they are not sound. ‘This you have 
done. In other important respects your positions 
are unassailable. ‘he movement to advauce the 
principle you desire Lo promole, was commenced 
in the rigut place, though, perhaps, vot at the 
most desirable moment, and was nol accompa- 
nied by partizan measures or founded on political 
desigus of any description, as far as | kuow or 
have reason to believe. It 1 understand your 
course, your delegates went to the Cogvention 
prepared to accept he nomination of apy suund 
Democrat, who tad pot actually submitied toa 
lest which implicated the weil known and re- 
peatedly expressed opinion of your S.ale, with- 
vul interrogating bim in regard to his opinion on 
this particular question. iu taking this ground, 
you pursued the valy course by which the Demo- 
cratic party of the Union as hitherto organized, 
can be perpetuated ; and the just and fair miu- 
ded men ol the partly every where, will, when 
the present excitement has passed away, ap- 
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prove your conduct. One thing more, and your 
whole action will, in the end, attract the atten- 
tion and enlist the good feeling of all just and 
generous minds. T,et your farther proceedings 
in this whole matter, be distinguished by mode- 
ration and forbearance. 

Injustice must be resisted—indignities repel- 
Jed ; and all this can be done, with decency and 
without impeachment of the motives of whole 
communities, on account of the conduct of indi- 
viduals. The situation of your political breth- 
ren in the slaveholding States, is not as favora- 
ble to calm discussion and dispassionate conside- 
ration as yours, and more will therefore, in this 
respect, be expected at your hands. If your dif- 
ferences must continue, do you ai least sustain 
your views, without viluperation or unnecessary 
excitements of any description. Exemplify 
your firmness and your confideuce in the justice 
of your cause, by the best of all tests—the dig- 
nity and moderation with which you uphold it. 
When the election is over, and reason resumes 
her empire, the ground which has been taken by 
your Southern brethren, will be reviewed with 
calaness, and if found to be untenable, you are 
bound to believe that it will be abandoned. If 
in this you are disappointed, it will still be a 
consolation to know, that you have done nothing 
unnecessarily, which could serve to exasperate 
alienations which may then become incurable. 

Accept, gentlemen, my Warmest acknowledge- 
ments for the obliging expressions contained in 
your letter, and believe me to be 

Your friend, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
To Messrs. Samue! Waterbury, David Dudley 
Field, and others, New York. 


Immediately after the reading of the letter 
was finished the Convention adjourned until the 
next day. 

The remainder of the proceedings, consisting 
of the resolutions reported by the Committee, 
and certain voluntary ones Offered by uembers 
of the Convention, will be given in our next num- 
ber 
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New Hamp-nire.—The following is the official 
returns of votes cast at the Presidential election 


of 1844 and 1848: 
1848. 1844. 

Cass Taylor V. Buren Polk Clay | 
Belknap 1769 «610 39334 1701 864) 
Carroll 1865 539 625 1810 = 732) 
Cheshire 2076 I88l 945 2070 2558 | 
Coos 1282 230 219 1364 348) 
Grafton 4060 1927 1104 4046 2566) 





Total vote in 1848 47,907 
Total vote in 1844 48,765 


Massacnusetts.—The Governor has appoin- 
ted Monday, the Ist day of January, for a second 


trial to elect members of the 3lst Congress in 
districts Nos. 2, 4,5, and 8: they having fatled 


to make a choice at the election of the 13th No- 


vember last. 


Ruope Istanp.— Official :— 
Taylor Cass V. B. Clay Polk 
Providence 3537 2512 397 3751 3192 
Washington 747 450 149 967 716 


Kent 680 308 52 589 381 
Newport 1124 199 89 = =1229 473 
Bristol 591 131 18 589 109 





6689 3600 705 7322 A867 
Taylor over Cass, 3,089; Taylor over Cass and 





‘Van Buren, 2,384; Ciay over Polk 2.455. To- 


tal volte in 1848, 10,994, in 1844, 12,189—de- 
crease, 1,195. 


New Yorx.—According to the census of 
1845 the population was 2,604.495. The valua- 
tion of real and personal estate is $616,824,955,— 
the number of acres taxed is 27,726 549, and the 
quantity of improved Jand amounts to $11,757,- 
276. 

By the new Constitution, under which the 
Legislature of last year was chosen, the Senate 
consists of thirty-two members, elected from 
single districts biennially. The members of Assem: 
bly are one hundred and twenty-eight in number, 
elected from single districts annually. The po- 
litical complexion of the last Legislature stood 
as fullows:—In the Senate 24 Whigs and 8 
Democrats. In the Assembly 93 Whigs and 
35 Democrats. The Whig majority on joint 
baliot was then 74. These 32 Senators holding 
over, that body remains the same as last year, 














and the Legislature elect, accoiding to the new 
division of parties, will stand as follows :—In 


| the Senate 24 Whigs, 2 Democrats and 6 Free 
| Soilers; in the Assemovly 107 whigs, 6 Demo- 


crats and 15 Free Soilers. Whig majority on 
joint ballot 102. 
The fullowing is the official vote for electors: 


Counties. Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. 
Albany 768 4001 2409 
Alleghany 2789 1283 2040 
Broome 2490 1959 777 
Cattaraugus 2604 1677 1236 
Cayuga 4318 1034 3980 
Chemung 1943 728 2U65 
Chenango 3587 2616 1451 
Columbia 3943 2121 2100 
Cortland 1879 946 1803 
Clinton 1941 1472 1221 





————— 





St. Lawrence 3667 614 23 
Tioga 1782 1653 se 
Tompkins 3003 1270 2648 
Ulster 4659 1970 2275 
Washington 4486 1225, 294 
Warren 1270 1019 618 
Wayne 3567 797 3690 
Westchester 4112 2146 1314 
Wyoming 2381 1337 1630 
Yates 1649 862 1483 


218,551 114,592 120,519 


Ounto.—The Senate sueceeded in electing a 
Speaker on the 5th inst.,on the 16th ballot 
The vote stood for Brewster Randal] (Free Soil 
Whig) 19 votes, for Dennison (Democrat) 13 
and for Beaver 4. One hundred and twenty un- 
successful ballots were made for Clerk, when 
on the 12]st effort, John R. Knapp, (Democrat) 
was chosen. No other officers had been elected 
to 9th inst., and all attempts at compromise had 
been ineffectual in the House. 

The Ohio Statesman says there are now com- 
pleted, or in a state of forwardness, 515 miles of 
of railroad in this state, which will use over 63.. 
000 tons of iron rails. 


InpIANA.—The offiicial vote of the State is: 
Cass 74,694, Taylor 70,159, Van Buren 8,649. 
Majority of Cass over Taylor 4 535. Majority 
of Tayler and Van Buren over Cass 3,107.. 

The vote in favor of taxation for free schoo} 
establishment in Indiana, was 77,732 to 61.606 
against. Majority in the affirmative 15 832. The 
couhties giving majorities against the tux were 
Boon, Brown, Clay, Crawford, Decatur, Dela- 
ware, Dubois, Green, Hamilton, Hancock, Har- 
rison, Hendricks, Henry, Jackson, Johnson, 
Lawrence, Madison, Martin, Monroe, Montgome- 
ry, Morgan, Orange, Owen, Parke, Pike, Pulas 








ki, Rush, Sullivan, Union, Warrick, Washing. 


_ top. 


Monday, the 4th instant, was the day appointed 
by law for the meeting of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. The pol:tical complexion of this body is 
decidedly Democratic. ‘The election of a United 
States Senator in place of Hon. Mr. Hannegan, 
whose term expires on the 4th March next, will 
devolve on the present Legislature. 


TENNESSEE.—The official return of the Presi- 
dential election gives Taylor 6,236 majority. At 


‘the ejection of last year, Governor Brown, 


(Whig) was elected by a majority of 1015, and 
in 1844 Mr. Clay had a majority of 113. 

The following is the cfficial vote of Tennessee, 
as returned at the office of Secretary of Stale: 


Counties. Taylor. Cass. Counties. Taylor. Cass: 


| Andersen, 601 250 Knox, 2140 439 


Bedford, 1497 1381 Lauderdale, 279 274 


Hillsboro’ 4773 2799 1257 4583 3124) Chatauque 4207 1911 1628 Benton, 392 459 Lawrence, 596 544 
Merrimac 4218 1245 1076 3821 1589) Delaware 2832 736 2906 Bledsoe, 508 229 Lincoln, 680 2534 
Rockingham 3972 2710 9823 4007 2836 Duchess 5381 3227 1903 Blount, 965 663 Madison, 1562 737 
Strafford 1912 1464 495 1809 1702) Erie 7607 3364 2359 Bradley, 760 927 McMinn, 960 1024 
Sullivan 1866 1176 523 1944 1553 Essex 2631 1002 1119 Campbell, 473 279 McNairy, 939 786 
- -— —-—— -—_| Franklin . 1353 974 - 911 Cannon, 469 827 Marion, 562 336 
27,763 14,781 7,560 27,060 17,866 | tennoen sa 1976 380 1602 Carroll, 1493 560 Marshall, ps be 
Majority er Taylor, 12 982—over al] | Hamilton . Carter, 745 129 Maury, ] 197 
oihere a 310. seat Sami, ‘ Abolition.) recei- | Genessee 2889 1130 1111 Claiborne, 700 744 Meigs, 150 O34 
ved 1112 votes. The majority fur Polk in 1844| Greene 2707 1951 1425 Cocke, 815 189 Monroe, 962 960 
was 9294, Herkimer 2430 699 3093 | Coffee, 332 943 Montgom’ry,1288 969 
hs Jeflerson 4341 2445 4341 | Davidson, 2698 1976 Morgan, 999 187 
Vermont.—The following is the official vote | Kings 7511 4852 S17 Decatur, 384 277 Obion, 357 487 
for electors.of President and Vice Presideut,| Lewis 1223 79 1258 De Kalb, 571 573 Overton, 467 1112 
taking the highest un each ticket: Livingston 3729 889 2100 Dickson, 386 674 Perry, 433 287 
Counties. Taylor. Cass. V. Buren. | Madison 2898 1565 2839 Dyer, 383 271 Polk, 367 517 
Bennington 1559 =: 1150 616 | Monroe 6539 1443 4071 Fayette, 1217 1060 Rhea, 298 32l 
Windham 2648 618 1443 | Montgomery 29%4 1285 1602 Fentress, 113 732 Roanne, 998 671 
Windsor 3656 1103 1908 | New York 29056 19198 o116 Franklin, 390 1207 Robertson, 1256 839 
Rutland 2911 744. = :1377_—| Niagara 2328 1315 2080 =| Gibson, 1423 688 Rutherford, 1754 1439 
Addison 2558 319 1035 | Oneida 6032 3985 4816 | Giles, 1389 1511 Sevier, 787 (57 
Orange 1780 §=61414 =: 1308 = | Onondaga 5442 2229 4942 | Grainger, 1094 489 Shelby, 1823 1607 
Chittenden 1762 571 1516 | Ontario 3848 1272 2627 | Greene, 963 1583 Smith, 2380 719 
Washington 1398 §=6.:1693's«1106—s | Orange 4172 3170 1434 Hamilton, 685 634 Stewart, 574 705 
Caledonia 1367 = =1158 888 | Orleans 2405 316 1725 | Hardeman, 723 1016 Sullivan, 436 1375 
Franklin 1456 691 1204 | Oswego 3659 1134 4254 | Hardin, 621 770 Summer, 922 1994 
Orleans 1056 565 536 | Olsego 3929 3674 1941 | Hawkins, 1252 1243 Tipton, 952 482 
Lamoille 289 474 754 | Putnam 816 996 413 | Haywood, . 8U0 672 Van Buren, 130 199 
Essex 370 331 42 | Queens 2444 1310 SU0 =| Merderson, 1286 460 Warren, 407 1161 
Grand Isle 311 130 104 | Rensselaer 6241 2685 2930 | Henry, 860 1349 Washiugton, 862 1016 
| Richmond 1099 860 421 | Hickman, 301 988 Wayne, 673 386 
Total 92.122 10948 13837 | Rockland 918 1064 299 | Humphreys, 309 482 Weakly, 669 1080 
Vote in September 22,125 15,501 15,038 | Saratoga 4438 2515 1405 | Jackson, 1269 801 White, 1064 503 
Tay! Van Buren 9,285 | Schenectady 1716 1069 444 (fferson, 1468 215 Willinmson, 1883 793 
r aeebeiiely 2 12174 | Schoharie 2724 =. 2671 654 | Jobnson, 382 66 Wilson, 2517 998 
“tala "Cc d Van B 1663 | Seneca 1767 1360 1523 ppt om 
B08 Age RGR ON, Van Sureg |. Ag Steuben 4357 2025 3623 64705 58419 
Clay over Polk 8.729 | Suffolk 2130 1051 1400 | Whole number of votes, 123,124, Taylor’s 
Clay over all others 4,775 | Sullivan 1662 1363 534 majority, 6,236. 
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Kentucky.—The official vote for electors of 
president and Vice President, exclusive of the 
returns from the counties of Perry and Letcher, 
which are excluded from the official count, gives 
to the Taylor and Fillmore ticket a majority of 
18,184 votes. 


Wisconsin—The Wisconsin Argus of the 21st 
ylt., says:—According to our returns the next 
egislature will stand as follows:—Senate 19 
members. 

Hold over . 5 Dem.,2 Whigs, 2 Van Buren. 
Elected this year 7 2 3 
12 4 5 

Assembly—66 members:--32 Democrats, 16 
Whigs, and 18 Free Soilers. On joint ballot 
there will be a Democratic majority of 3. 


Viremnta--The Senate and House of Dele- 
gates of this State met on the 4th inst., and were 


organized by the re-election of Dr. Scott, of | city for freedom. Shali it be done, gentiemen ; 





race of man. But not content with this, by all | 
the arts of legislation, we force him below that 
position in the scale of humanity, to which he is 
naturally entitled. And is this state of things 
forever to continue? Are the promptings of 
benevolence and the pleadings of philanthropy 
to be in vain? Iam aware that our policy, as 
indicated by our laws, cannot be relaxed: the 
stern necessities of our condition forbid it. But 
there is a way in which i would bope the condi- 
tion of the free negro might be alleviated : it is 
to deport him, to send him beyond our limits 
into communities where the disabilities which 
oppress him here do not exist; where his moral 
and intellectual qualities may be developed, and 
the great problem solved of his fitness aud capa- 














Greensville, as Speaker of the Senate, and 
Henry L. Hopkins, of Pocadhatan, as Speaker of 
the House. Onthe same day the annual mes- 
sage of the Governor was communicated to both 
Houses. It is of great length, so much so that 
(he reading was dispensed with. It opens with 
a review of the financta! condition of the State, 
which presents the following particulars — 
Liabilities under acts of 1846-8, $2. 887.800 
Which was farther increased in 1847 8, 1,908,830 

4,796,630 
Of which there have been paid 989,453 

Leaving $3,807,177 to be provided for, of 
which not less than $2,000,000 ust be immedi- 
ately obtained. ‘The State possesses an interest 
of $1,383,500, in works of internal improve- 
ment; and it is recommended to extend the 
chain to the Ohio, in order to secure a portion 
of the trade of the West. 





Making 





justly liable to this charge, he who wishes to re- 














It then proceeds to renew the recommenda- 
tion of the last year’s message, of a sysiem of | 
internal improvement, to be continued to the | 
construction of two great railroads. After a 
variel¥ of statements and arguments on this 
subject, it next proceeds to recommend sundry 
paruicular reforms in the Virginia judiciary sys- 
lem, the same as were recommended in a former | 
uiessage, and the necessity of Which is now sup- | 
ported by a train of long and impressive argu. | 
meuls. ‘These relorms are also recommended 
to be carried into the county courts, and to be 
applied to the justices thereof, The message 
gues with so much minuteness of detail into 
this subject, as to descend to the recommenda- 
tion of providing a bouk of legal forms for the 
use of justices of the peace. The sale of some 
small pieces of real property, owned by the 








‘ 
; 


State, is then recommended, they being of no) 


public use whatever. 
The message then proceeds to the discussion of 


the Virginia penilenuary system, and refers for | 
further infurmatien, te the various reports upon | 
the penitentiary befure the House. ‘The foliow- | 


jug passage will be read with interest, and is too 
characteristic and lmpurtaat to be curtailed or 
vinilied : 

‘* By the penitentiary report, we also learn, 
ihat on tie first day ot October last, there were 
iu the penitentiary 119 white and 81 negro con- 
Victs; ihe while population contributing about 
15 for each 1UU,0U0 persons, and the Iree ne- 
groes contributing, frow similar numbers of their 
own race, about 16J persons to the penitentiary ; 
proving that the free negro perpetvates al least 
ten limes as much Crime, iu proportion to aum- 
bers, as the while man. This statement, verified 
by our legislation, presents such a picture of the 
moral degradation of our free negro population, 
as is well calculated to excile the syimpathy ol 
the philanthropist. Without meaning to enter 
into any discussion as to the moral aud intellec- 
tual capacity of the negro, as to which | have 
heretofore very fully and distinctly expressed 
my Opinion, | ask, how is it possible that he can 
be other than he is, uwder the laws to which we 
Subject him? Born in a hovel, the companion of 
the slave, and the tool of the vicious white man, 
he naturally sympathizes with the degradation 
around him. By law, he is forbid to intermarry 
with the whites, to bear testimony against them, 
to learn to read and write, to preaeh the Word 
of God to his fellows, to. bear arms, and to re- 
Sent insults from a white man. Many other 
laws of the same character are on vur statute 


or will you still retain this ciass among us in a 
state of hopeless, never ending degradation? In 
my former message, | presented this subject for 
consideration, and was denounced from different 
quarters for the inhumanity of my proposition. 
1 now repeat it; and the question is, who is 


move the free negro to other places, where he 
will be freed from our soul degrading legislation, 
and where he would have a right to learn to 
stand up and feel and say | am a man; or he 
who persists in retaining him in our midst, sub- 
ject to the inexorabie legislation to which | have 
adverted? ‘This question | leave with you, and 
with the conntry, without uneasiness or appre- 
hension.” 

The message then proceeds to argue and dis- 
cuss, in full, the objections to the removal of the 
free negroes. Having cleared away the objec- 
tions to their removal, and shown the practica-" 
bility of it by the analogy of the removal of tne 
Indian tribes trom various States, the following 
argument is added, to impress more strongly the 
necessily of their removal :— 

** But the free negro seriously affects the value 
of our slaves. He awakens in the slave new ap- 
petites and wants, teaches the road to crime, 
makes him restless and dissatisfied, increases the 
spirit of insubordination, and consequently im- 
poses a severily which otherwise would be un- 
unecessary. Of the eighly-one negro convicts 
now in the Penitentiary, ten are there for the 
crime of stealing and enticing away siaves.” 

Further arguments are then adduced to show 
the necessity of their removal, which, conden- 
sedly, are as follows:— 

Ist. Vicious whites find in the free negroes 
convenjent tools for their crimes, 

Qd. The fifty thousand free negroes in the | 
State interfere with the employment of the 
white laborers, and drive them to emigrate. 

The difficulty of their removal 1s again ar- 
gued, and the me-sage affirms, that ‘‘in ten 
years, at an expense of $20,00U a year, our Siate 
may be freed trom the curse of ail ‘ree negro 
pypulation.”” 

Sundry repoits relating to weights and mea- 
sures, to the land oflice, aud the the vaccine in- 
slituuion, are then presented, and dismissed with 
some brief remarks. Aiter the recommendation 
of a measure for a fair valuation of the price to 


is of an inferior race. By the providence of|p.evail by the passage of the Wilmot proviso, 
God such is his destiny ; and, according to natu-| or any other kindred measure, then indeed the 
ralists, history, and the experience of all man-j|day of compromise will have passed, and the 
kind, he is regarded as the third, or an inferior | dissolution of our great and glorious Union will 


become necessary aad inevitable. May God in’ 
his mercy, however, pass this cup from our lips. 

In the meantime, | reeommend the pussage of 
firm and temperate resolves, similar in charac- 
ter and principles to those unanimously adopted 
by the General Assembly on the 8ih day of 
March, 1847.” 

The message then concludes with a brief re- 
capitulaltion of the various measures recom- 
mended, with a statement of the motives and 
principles of the same. 


Nortu Carorina.—The terms of Compro- 
mise by which the organization of the Senate 
was affected, is as follows:—That the Speaker 
be given to the Democratic party—that the pre- 
sent Clerks ef the Senate be retained—that the 
standing committees be appointed in conformity 
to the rules of last session (the Whig party to 
have at least three out of the seven on each 
commuttee)—that the Whigs are to be at liberty 
to add at any time one of their number to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections—and, 
that in all eases of a tie of the Committee on 
Privileges ard Elections, they shall be at liberty 
to proceed and report the facts, with the testi- 
mony, to the Senate, for its action. The name 
of Mr. Joyner (Whiz) was then withdrawn from 
the nomination of Speaker, and Mr. Calvin 
Graves, (Democrat,) was elected Speaker, re- 
ceiving forty-one votes. The other olficers were 
elected in accordance with the compromise. 

The message of Governor Graham is devoted 
entirly to the affairs of State. Much of it is oc- 
cupied with the subject of internal improvement. 
Governor Graham expresses the opinion that 
North Carolina labors under greater disadvanta- 
ges in this respect than any other State. He 
urges the necessity of her entering at once upon 
a policy which will retain her wealth within her 
limits, and enabie her people to compete with the 
restof the Union. As the first, and most im- 
portant measure, be recommends an appropria- 
tion of one half or at least two-fifths of the 
capital stock required for the construction of a 
railroad from Raieigh to Charlotte. He refers 
to the advancing progress of the railroad from 
Columbia, South Carolina, to the latter point, 
and dwells upon the benefits of making the pro- 
posed connecting link. The sum necessary to 
uccomplish the object, he estimates at $160,000 ; 
the distance being about 160 miles. As an in- 
ducement to the sanction of this scheme, Gov. 
G. suggests a pian for the transfer of the Raleigh 
and Gaston Road to the new company. He 
telis the people of the Eastern part of the State 
not to vespair of ultimately sharing the bene- 
tits of the policy he proposes. A branch to La- 
fayetle, he says, will be of easy accompiish- 
ment, aud an extension wilt be inverted from 
Raleigh to Goldsvorough, and thence to Bean- 
fort. 

Of the fiseal condi‘ion of the State, the Go- 
vernor says that whilst the resources of tie 
Treasury bave been suflicent to satisly all just 
dema..ds aud to uphold the pubiic credit, but 
jittie progress has ve » made in extinguishing 
ithe State debt; and, in making payments, by 
me ns oblained on loan, he Siate has only 











be paid for negroes, taken by the Siate from 
iheir masters, to be capitally execuied or trans- 


ihe jegisiature to the condition of the usury 
laws, and recommends the repeal of them, alter 
along argument and profound historical discus- 
sion to prove them -to be pernicious and immoral 
The subjectgof education ts then briefly touched 
upon, and a bew set of schoul bovks for the 
public schools is recommended to be procured. 
Reports of the deat and dumb schools, of the 
lunatic asylums, of the military institute, also 
a report by Alexander Vattemare, together with 





reports ol the several banks of the Stale and of 
ihe Adjutant General, are then presented with | 
a few vriel Comments upon each. 

After some recommendations upon the state 
of the Armory and the prevention of damp, the 
message proceeds to advert to the Lermination of 
the late war, and the acquisition of territory 
thereby, by which itis naturally led to speak 
npon the Wilmot proviso, and concludes some 
energetic and deprecatory remarks against the 
threatened purpose of excluding the South from 
the newly acquired territories, with the tullow- 





book ; and in every relation, from the cradle to 
_« ‘Ne grave, he is never allowed to forget that he 





|ing significant observations. 
i, however, the pblicy of exclusion should 


ehanged one creditor for another. The reve- 
ue lor the present year amounls to $96,604 69, 


ported, the message hext calls the attention of | which, if raised to $100,000, will leave a de 


ficit of $40,000; for the supply of which the 
Governer sugrests a tax of two cents additional 
ou the hundred dollars, which, with the claim 
on the War Department, and a mortgage on a 
toll bridge, will prove sufficient fur the necessi- 
ues of tue State. 


Groraia.—The official aggregates for mem- 
bers of Congress iu the several districts, are as 
ivilows. 


1848. 1846. 
Dists. Members elect. Waig. Dem. Wing. Dem. 
1 T. Butler King 3549 2680 3274 2220 
M. J. Welborn 6585 6627 5203 5599 
Allen F. Owen 4754 4260 4083 3904 


Hugh A. Haralson 5341 5932 4756 4908 
Wm. C. Hackett 5904 $767 1263 5357 
Howell Cobb 4314 S891 2963 4368 
Alex. H. Stephens 4019 2602 3507 2078 
Robert ‘Toombs 4332 2551 3560 1917 


SNA & 


" 
' 
| 





Total, 38,651 38,908 28 613 30,351 
Dem. majority, 257. Do. iu 1846, 1,738. 
Last year, 1289. Whig gain, 1,032. 
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AvaBama.—The official returns of the Presi- 


dential election show the following result: 








1848. 1844. 
Cass 31,363 Polk 37,740 
“Taylor 30,482 Clay 26,084 
Democratic majority, 881 ; 11,656 


Whig gain since 1344, 10.775. 


Frorma —The Legislature of this Stete met 
at Tallahassee on the 27th ult. In the Senate, 
Hon. E. D. Tracey, of Nassau, was elected 
President, and Chas. W. Downing, Secretary. 
In the House, Hon. B. A. Putnam, of St. Johns, 
was chosen Speaker, and Wm. B. Lancaster, 
Secretary. The organization being completed. 
the message of Gov. Mosely was received and 
read. ‘The financial alfairs of the State are in 
good condition, The receipts into the Treasury 
for the year ending Nov. 1, were $56,882,72, 
which added to the balance on hand at the com- 
mencement of the year, mikes a total of $60,- 
587,82. ‘The expenditures of the same period 
were $59 259 72, thus leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $1,328,10. 

A portion of the document relates to the In- 
dians, showing that there are about 900 in 
the State—150 being; capable of bearing arms. 
Their frequent marauding excursions lead to the 
belief that unless they are removed, or restrained 
within their appointed precincts, we have no 
guarantee that another bloody war may not be 
begun at any moment. 

One of the duties devolving upon the Legis- 
Jature of this State will be the election of a 
United States Senator in the place of J. D. 
Westcott, whose term expires on the 4th of 
March next. 

October Election.—The following are the re- 
turns of the Election in October last, for Gover- 
nor and members of Congress: 








Brown. Bailey. Cabell. Duvall. 
West Florida, 1321 916 1356 896 
Middle ‘“ 19491311 1621 1331 
Bast “ 1134 = =1202 1173 1206 
South ‘ 141 217 227 312 

4145-3646 4352 3805 


Majorities.—For Brown 499, for Cabell 577. 
‘The Congressional vote in 1846 was 5 877—in 
1848, 8,187. Cabell’s majority in 46, 103. 


Arxansas.—Financial Condition of.—The mes- 
sage ol the Governor of Arkausas, to the Legis- 
lature of that State, gives a more detailed re- 
port of the public finances than we have noticed 
in any previuus message for several years. ‘I'he 





ded in the treasury of $23 947 42. 


Brookityn.—The population of this city, in 
1830, was 15.295—in 1845, 50566. At the 
present time it is believed tu be 9U,0UU. 


Cuicaco.—According to the census, completed 
first of September last, the population has in- 
creased to 19.493, viz:— 

Males under 20 4395 Femalesunder 20 4692 
over 20 6052 over 20 4354 
10447 9046 

This shows an increase of 201 per cent. since 

October Ist, 1847. 


INDIANAPOLI3s.—The population of this city by 
a recent census is, as fo!lows:— Whites 5,582—~— 
Colores 173: Total 5,755 This is an increase 
of 1746 since 1845. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio.—The population, by the 
recent census, is 14 234,—of which 7,676 are 
males, 6,558 females. The colored population 
is put at 134, . 


New Haven.—In July 1840, the population 
of this town was 14 39U, and in September 1845, 
it was 17,674. Tis present population is taken to 
be 20,500, estimating from the number of votes 
Cast al the recent election. 
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Tue Post Orrice EstasiisumMant.—In 1790, 
the number of post offices was 75; extent of 
post roads, 1,875 miles; revenue of the post 
ofli e departmen!, $37,935, and the expendituret 
$32,140. 
15.146; extent of post roads, 153.818 miles; re- 
venue of the department, $3,955,893 ; Expen- 
diture, $3,979,570. These simple figures sirik- 


lation, business aud intelligence. 


arrests made for the last six months, commen- 
cing May Ist, and ending Nov. 241h:—For as- 


fighting in the street, 176; intoxication, 6,613 ; 
vagrancy, 139; grand larceny, 238; burglary, 
60 ; and murder, 7, making a total of 14,203 ar- 
rests for crimes. 

Arrests for violation of Corporation Ordinances : 
In relation to stages, 1,263, hacks, 159; carts, 
| 163; enenmbering streets and side waiks, 354; 
| selling spirits without licence, 72; throwing gar- 





revenue laws passed at the last session of the | bage in the streets, 528; selling liquor on Sun- 


Legislature have fully realized the pnblic ex pec- 
tation, aud it is co fidently believed they wall, 


if judiciously enforced, re-establish the credit ot 'Selves atthe diflerent Station-Houses for food | 


days, 22 ‘Total, 2,837. During the same pe- 
ried 16,906 destitute individuals presented them- 


the State. The amount of $25,000 or $30,000, ‘and shelter. Nomber of children found astray 


derived from taxation under the act of the 5th | 


March, 1838, has been increased under the pro- | 
Visions of the act of the 16:h December, 1846, | 
to $70,498 72, during the first year of its operation, | 


in the street and taken care of by the Police, un- 
lil they were restored to their parents, 363; re- 
scued from drowning, 92; number of stores fouud 
vpen 204. 


The Ice Trade, but a few years ago a novelty 


In 1847 the number of post offices was | 


ingly lliustrate the growth of our country in pupus | 


New York Pouice Sratistics.—Number of’ | 


sault and battery, 1,442; misconduct, 2,143; | 
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ich, if realized, will leave a balance unexpen | 'erprise of the man-yankee. There is Searcely a 


| nook or corner of the civilized world where ice 


| has tot become an essential if nol COMMON article 
of trade. | 


‘ , 
| Hoes.— The following, says the Cincinnat: G,- 
/zelle, is the number of hogs slaughtered in this 


veity since 1840: 


| 1840 95 000 | 1844 240 000 
1841 180.000 } 1845 213 U0 
| 1842 220,000 | 1846 287.000 

1843 250,000 | 1847 250,000 


Cisi’s [Cincinnati] Advertiser says: One of 01.2 
city datites, » hose editor professes to be au fait 
in statistics, after putting dawn the hogs of Ohio 
from the official tax lists, 


For 1846 1.405.621 
For 1847 1,757,318 
For 1848 1.870 777 


gives the tax valuation of hogs for 1847 at $3,160, 
706, and for 1843 at $2,327,403, and then assigns 
the low price of pork last year as the cause of 
the diminished value of the live hogs of 1848, 
The fact, however, is that the assessing rates are 
purely arbitrary, and under natural infliences, | 
expect that they will reduce the value of the 
hogs in Ohio from year to year until some uni- 
form aud explicit rule of valuation shall be estab. 
lished. So far is st incorrect, to infer any such 
result from the valuation of 1848 as a diminishe:! 
_vaiue to the hog-crop of 1843, compared with 
that of 1849, that I put the prediction on record 
(in this early stage of pork packing operations, 
that the seasons of 1848-9 will greatly exceed 
'in its productive results to the west thatof 1847 
(-8. Intelligent packers say that the pork of last 
season did not nett the Owners more than two 
|dullars seventy-five cents per tundred weight, 
while the owners and drivers are now packing 
on their own account in preference to taking 
3,25 cents per one hundred pounds. 





This is et! 
vf a difference of ove dollar per barrel of pork. 

Great Brirain AND THE UNITED Srates.— 
~The London correspondent of the National lite!- 
ligencer, In a recent letier, remarks, that the 
importance of Great Britain and the U. States 
'to each other, in a commercia] pomt of view, 
will be fully understuod, by a due appreciation 
of the two following facts: The United Stales 
has exported, during the last five years, 8,479 - 
421 bales of cotton to foreign countries: ot 
these, Great Britain has taken 5 893,347. Il the 
foreign commerce of Great Britain be supposed 
to consist of one thousand parts, the United 
States takes and pays for one hundred and eightly- 
‘one of those parts—Germany, the next best Cus- 
| tomer, taking only one hundred and one. 


British Exports.—It is instructive and inter- 
esting lo watch the progress of trade, its increase 


-and decrease, and the causes which operate upon 
‘its distribution, creating changes in the intet- 
/ course between countries, which convey lessons 
'of wisdom to thuse who will read them aright. 
In returns lately made by Parliament we have in- 


| structive evidence of the kind laid before us, aud 


and to $74 340 69 Lbis year, during the second. | 
‘Tue amount of outstanding treasury warranis ou 


and experiment in the way of commerce, is ex- 
the 3Uih September, 1546, of $37,731 26, which | clusively a Yankee idea. Ice has become an im- 
has been augmented by the Issues trom that pe- | portant and staple item in commerce. ‘Uhe first 
riod to the 30th of September, 1843, of $107,- | cargo ever taken from the United States, was 
O69 43, making a total of $144,550 73, has been | shipped from Boston, in 1605, by Frederick Tu- 
reduced, by the redemption ol $22,037 55 ol them _dor, a gentleman who had previously despatched 
with specie, of $60,030 30, warrants paid into | sgents to the West Indies fur information toucti- 
the treusury by the State collectors, and the sum | ing the enterprise. 
of $29,820 42 received by the ‘Treasury and | Up to 1832 the business was confined to the 
State Laud Agent in payment of State lands, enterprise of this one individual. At that period 
$2,926 91 received in treasury Warrants in pad others embarked extensively in it, and in 1833, 
dew pion of forfeited lands, and $27 53 treasury | ‘Tudor extended bis operations to Calcutta, wia- 
Warianls, as Slute tax by non-residents—making | dras and Bowbay. ‘Phe shipments of Ice from 
in all the sum of $114,893 21, which, being sub- | Boston in the year 1847, coastwise, amounted to 
tracted trom the abové amount of $144,800 73, | 51,889 tons, Making 108 cargues; shipped to for- 
leaves $29,907 34 in circulation al ine close of | eign ports, 22,591, making 95 cargoes. The 
the Jast discal year, ending 3Uih September, | freight, storage and other expenses, on the whole, 
1s43. /amounted to $335,151. 


since the 3Uth September, been taken by tax col- | jued at $72,400 cost, Were shipped im ice from 
Jectors, and will ve paid into the treasury on or | the Uniied States to ports where such articles 
betore the 10ih December. It appears by an ex- | could not otherwise be sent. 

hibit of the receipts and expeuditures of the | Kight ice houses in Massachusetts, erected 
treasury On account of the State guvernment, purposely ior the trade, are capable of containing 
that a surplus of about $17,349 25 wall remaio in | 141,332 tons. The consumption of ice in Bos- 
hand on the 10th of December, which wail be) tun alone, mm 1847, was 27.UUU tons, employing 
sullicieot to meet the entire expenditures of the | 66 wagons in the delivery. ln Havana, ice selis 
present General Assembly, without resorting to fur 6) cents per pound ; 19 Calcultla al 23 cents, 
the necessity heretolore imposed of issuing trea-/ in Buston at 135 cents per hundred pounds, on 
sury warranis. The probable receipts tor 1849, the average. the entire Statistics of the ice 
aud 185U, including funds now subject to be | trade are highly interesting, not only as evidence 


used for ordinary expenditures, are estimat d at | of the magnitude it has assumed as an item of | Oats 
$176,189 55, and the expenditures at $192,242 13; commerce, bul as showing the indefutigable en- Barley 


; ju the same year 2g | 
it is estimated that most of this balance has,) cargoes of provisions, fruiis and vegetavles, va- | 


‘from which we select the lullowing table of €X- 
‘ports of British produce and manulactures lor 
‘the years 1845, 1846 and 1847: 


| 1547. 1846. 1845. 
| British West 

| lidies £2 273,041 £2,505,695 £2,789,211 
East Indies & CRE 
| Ceylon, 5,470,101 6,424,456 6,703,778 
|China, 1,703,769 1,701,439 2,394,527 
| Mauritius, 223.563 310231 345,009 
| Brit. N. Amer 

| Colonies, 3,231,480 3,308,059 3,550,614 

New S. Wales 

| & Australian be 

| Colonies, 1,664,170 1,444,640 1,201,076 
U. States, 1U,947,161 6 830,460 7,147,663 

Cuba, 6y6,540 844,112 - 695,379 

Brazil, 2.568.804 2,749,338 2,485,500 

|Mexico and 

| Centw’l South _ 

| America, 2,486,551 2,816,123 3,485,880 


i 





Poratores AND Grain Cgop 1N IRELAND. Un- 
der the administration of Lord Clarengen in |re- 
lund, a system has been established tor ascertalli- 
ing with great accuracy, the bumber ol sesdat 
planted of all cereal products, and from rece 
returns to Parliament the foliowing table is come 


piled: 
Planted in 1847. Planted in 1838. 
Acres. Acres. 
Wheat 743,871 705,000 
220,570 2,187,000 
322,099 356,537 
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Rye 12,415 13.238 The operative in all cases boards himself out Wheat. Flour. 
moose 53,768 25227 | of the wages paid. Meg ee eee at 
Potatoes 284,116 1,654,000 In the Linen mill at Belfast, wages from 11d.| 1949 587.207 2.920 16 209 1.500 
From these returns, it appears that if but one- | '° 13d. per day: average 63. a week, equal to| 1943 628966 10.876 21.796 22,952 
third of the whole potatoe crop should be saved 1,44. : : — 1844 891 894 6 329 14.838 96.636 
in Ireland, there need be no fear of famine pri-| 19 the Cotton mills which ] visited at Greenock | 1845 956.850 13.752 13,266 216,610 
ces. Though there has been this vast increase and Glasgow, 10 Scotland, wages ranged from 43.| 1846 1.495.590 93.045 31.269 281 295 
in the breadth of land then planted with the po-| to 8s. 6d. sterling a week ; average not over 73. | 1847 1.974.304 42,538 48.958 411,438 


tatoe, yet, inno particular description of grain 
does there appear to be any material reduction, 
and the aggregate amount of acres including all 
descriptions uf grain, shows a greater breadth of 
land sown in 1848 than in 1847 by 2240 acres. 


Tar, Rosin, Pircn, Tureentine.—The Mo- 
bile Register has collected some very initeresting 
statistical information in reference to the growth, 
manufacture and consumption of these articles. 
They are necessarily meagre, as these commodi- 
ties have been but imperfectly noticed hitherto in 
any of the standard works on commerce and 
manufactures. From McCullough’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary, we learn that the average entries 
of turpentine into Great Br.tain, for home con- 
sumption, in each of the years, 183] and 1832, 
amounted to 322.339 cwls. ‘This was almost al- 
together supplied from this country—only about 
5,000 cwls. of that imported in 1831 having been 
furnished by France. 

In 1836, it is learned from the same source, 
there was imported into Great Britain 370,981 
cwls of turpentine, and 9,797 lasts of tar (a last 
is fourteen barrels). lu 1837, the importation of 
the former articie amounted to 415,033 cwils, and 
ot the latter 1148 lasts. The authority men- 
tioned does not inform us from whence these 
importations were derived, but it is inferred they 
were nearly all from the United States, as there 
was uo evidence that France had exported large- 
ly atthaltime. Russsia, it appears, fnrnished 
a small quantity at one time, but the other coun- 
tries of Europe seem to have done nothing. 

Dre. Ure, in his Dictionary of Agriculture and 


Commerce, states, upon the aulhoriy of a treasu-| 


ry report, that the value of tar, pitch, turpentine 
aud rosin, exported as nuvil stores frou the Uni- 
ted States, was, in 1835, $567,566—in 13836, 
$912 397. 

The census of 1840 furnishes en masse the num- 
ber of varrels of tar, turpentine, rosia and ptich, 
produced in the several States wentioned, viz:— 


6d., equal to $1 80. 

In the large Woollen mill at Leeds, wages 
ranged from 6s. to 10s sterling a week; average 
not over 93., equal to $2,16. 

In the two best Cotton factories I visited at 
Manchester, one of them spinning fine lace 


tives | saw in any factories in Great Britain. 

As another test of the cost of labor, | ascer- 
tained from the proprietors themselves, who, in 
some instances, submitted to my inspection their 
private weekly minutes of cost, that No. 40 mule 
twist was produced and packed for market at 
a cost of 2d. per pound on labor. And this eni- 
braced mechanics and all other labor employed | 
about the establishments. 

Skilled labor is also much cheaper in Man- 
chester than in Lowell. In one mull, much lar- 
ger than the new mill of the Merrimack Compa- 
ny, 1 was informed that the head overlooker, 
having a general superintendence of the whole 
mill, received £3 a week, equal to $2.40 a day ; 
and the overseers of particular rooms from 
273. to 303.a week, equa! to 91,08 and $1,20 per 
day. 

My general conclusion was that labor in the 
cotton manufactories in Manchester, was at least 
33 per cent., and in the Woollen at Leeds at 
least 50 per cent. cheaper, than similar labor at 
the same time at Lowell. 
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AmeERIcAN Pronuce —The following were the net 
prices tor the leading articles ot our produce in Liver- 
pool, on the 3d ult, after deducting the usual rates 
ot freight and insurance : 





N.Carolina 593,451 Kentucky 700 
Virginia 5509 New York 402 
Olio 5,631 Missouri 356 
‘Tennessee 3,336 Alabama 197 
Mississippi 2.245 Georgia 153 | 
Loulsiana 2233 Atkunsas 34 
New Jersey 2,200 lowa 29 | 
Pennsylvania 1,593 Wisconsin 1 
S. Carolina 739 eee 
619.106 


And, in addition to the above, we iearn trom 
the same source that the value of the turpen- 
tine and varnish manufactured in all the Siates 
iv 1840 was $660,827. 

FrencH Commerce.—The number of vessels 
entering French ports during the last nine months, 
was 4397—825 less than during the- correspon. 
ding period of 1847. ‘Ihe clearances were 4341— 
535 less than during the corresponding period of 
Jast year. The fureign vessels in the export 
trade during the same interval, was 4555—1269 
Jess than for the same period of 1347. 


Rate or Wages in Great Baritrain.— We 
copy the following article from ihe Lowell Courier. 
The writer, Mr. Aiken, is agent of the Lawrence 
Mills, in Luwell: 


During the autumn of 1847, I visited Europe, 
and while in Great Britain, spent several weeks 
in the manufacturing districts. I was admitted 
with entire freedom to the linen factorics al 
Belfast, treland ; to the machine shops and cot- 
ton factories at Greenock and Glasgow, in 
Scotland; to a large woollen factory at Leeds ; 
to several of the machine shops and colton 
mills at Manchester; to a, lace factory at Der- 
vy; and to the shops at Sheffield and Birming- 
ham. All the processes in the several manulac- 
tories wers shown to me, and ail my enquiries 
were answered without reser e, and to my entire 
Satisfaction. ‘The rate of wages paid to the ope- 
Talives, and the cost of production, were of course 
points which I could not overiook. I was uni- 
lormly attended by the proprietor or manager 
of the factory, aud the iniormatiou received 
was immediately noted on my memorandum 
book, from which I take the fotiowing particu- 
lars regarding wages : 


Indian Corn, bu. 5lc Cheese, 45 to8c 
Flour, bbl. 5 28 Rosin, bbl. 68 tu 2 40 
Lard, fine kgs. 7 Spis. Turpentine, 35 
Rice, 3 Turpentine, 2 50 
Mess Beef 10 00 =Tar, 2 37 
| Mess Pork 11 50 Wheat, bu. 1 10 


Krom these prices it will be seen the prospect of pro” 
fit on shipments, at present rates here, depends en- 
tirely upon an advance in England. 


Goods have been warehoused at New York 
during the fiscal year ending the 30th June , 1847 
to the value ol— 


Dutiable value. Duty accruing 


$7,757,799 $2,407 ,467 
During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1848 9,992,661 8,153,623 
During the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 
1849 2,795,790 909,219 


The amount during the 
first quarter of 1848 
was 1,332,865 


Therefore the business of the first quarter of 
the present year indicates an increase of more 
than 100 per cent. over the last year, which had 
increased about 30 per cent over 1847. 


Cuicaco.—The following table gives the ex- 
poris of Beef and Pork trom this point, for the 
jast six years: 

1842 1843 1844 1845 1846 1847 

bbis. bhbis. bbis. bbis. bbls.  bbis. 
16,209 21,796 14,838 13,266 -31,269 48 958 

‘he shipments jor this year up to the 20th of 
September of the above material, have been 
9,070 bbls, 1667 tierces, and 90 bhds, which in- 
cludes hams, bacon, tallow,lard, &c. The sea- 
son for shipment the present yeur, has not yet 
opened, and what has gone forward was of last 
fall’s putting up. We notice quile a quantity of 
leaf jard from below, wailing shipments east- 
ward upon owner’s account. Prices are nomi- 
nal. 





The following are the shipments for the last 


The amount of shipments of wheat for the 
season up to this date, reaches 1,162,431 bushels. 


BurraLo.—The following are the prices at 
which produce has ruled at Buffalo, for a series 
of years, on the first of October. 


thread from No. 200 to No. 400, and the other Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
spinning No. 40, mule twist, the average wages| 1847 $5 00 103 48051 814 
paid to men, women and etiildren,as given me| 1846 4 78 92 60 22 
by the proprietors, was 12s. a week, equal to| 1845 4 00 80) 47 31 
2,88 At the same time the proprietors intormed | 1844 3 75 76 45 20 
me, that their rate of wages was considerably | 1843 3 75 7 35 18 
above the general rate. and in accordance with | 1842 3 75 70 36 15 
this statement, I found in these two mills much| 1841 3 50 100 50 28 
the best clothed and best looking sets of opera- | 1840 3 80 75 42 23 


Cotton Trape.—The movements in this im- 
portant staple, at the different receiving and 
shipping ports of this country, from the com- 
mencement to the latest dates, in each of the 
past three seasons, were as annexed : 

MoveMeENTs oF CoTTon IN THE U. Strares. 

Bales. 
Exports to G. Britainsince Sept. 1, 1848 179,207 


Corresponding dates Jast year 36.319 
Do do year before 51.748 
Stock in shipping ports of receipt 262.719 
Corresponding dates last year 221,145 
Do do year before 226,329 
Receipts at portsince Sept. 1, 1846 472 371 
Correspouding dates Jast year 297.316 
Do do year before 316,188 


Exports from U.S. since Sept. 1, 1848 258.149 
Corresponding dates last year 188.761 
Do do year before 110,313 
The receipts at N. York since the Ist instant, 
have been 31,000 bales; exports 19,000 bales. 
Taken by spinners 23,000 bales. ‘laken on 
speculation, 3,000 bales. Stock in city, unsold, 
12,000 bales. Amount on sale 4,000 bales. 


30 3° We copy from the Mobile Journal of Com- 
merce of the 7th ult., the following statement, 
showing the receipts, exports, and stocks of 
cotton, from the lst of September to the 7th of 
November of each year :— 


Receipls, Export, Stocks. 

Bales Bales. 
1848 34 183 20,814 36 926 
1847 24,352 10.603 30 523 
1846 9 3864 6,971 11 6U5 
1845 25 944 3,754 32.628 
1844 20,564 7,776 17,924 
1843 15 451 6,043 16 430 
1342 24 8u7 7,492 17 706 
1841 17,800 3,490 13,220 


The Honduras Observer gives the following ac- 
count of the American trade with that Colony. 
During six months of the current year, ending 
on the 30th of June last, there had been em- 
ployed between this port (Bel.ze) and the United 
States 2,818 tons of shipping, and 291 seamen. 
pe loial value of the imports was about $103,- 

o0. 


The Cincinnati Gazette of the 30th ult., spea- 
king of the trade aud travel of that cily, says: 
the eniire number of steamboat arrivals this 
week, at this port, is 74—8 of them from New 
Orleans, 20 from Pittsburg, and 8 from St. 
Louis. The entire number of departures is 56— 
13 for New Orleans, 11 for Pittsburgh, and 7 
ior St. Louis. The arrivals at the eight prioci- 
pal hotels during the week, 1s 1318. 


CorumBia AND PuiLapetpnia Rattway.—The 
receipts at the Collector’s office in this city, for 
the year up to the Ist inst., are $320,620 14 

‘The receipts for last year were 319,195 97 





$1,424 17 


Coat Trape.—The quantity of coal transpor- 
ted on the three Jeading public works of Penn- 
sylvania, for the season ending on the 23d uilt., 
is as follows: by Reading Railroad, 1,139,146 
tons; by Schuyikit Canal 420,424 tons; Lehigh 
Canal 663,028—in all 2,222,593 tons. There 
are other means of transportation from the coal 
districts, the business of which would, if added 
lo the loregoing, swell the amount considerably 


Showing an increase of 











six years: 


te ys: this statement. 
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have sent to market this year about four hun 
dred thousand tons,—so that the whole amount 
sent to market from the Anthracite region of this 
State is in the vicinity of three millions of tons. 


The following comparative statement of the 
amount of coal received and shipped from Holli 
daysburg, Pennsylvania, in the years 1847 and 
and 1848, is copied from the Standard of the 6th 














inst. 
Pounds. Toll. 
Coal received by Rail- 
road at Hollidaysburg — 
in the year 1848, 115,380,000 $12,416 00 
Ditto ditto 1847, 59,601,000 6,828 00) 
Increase, 55,779,000 $5,588 00 
Coal shipped by canal in 
the year 1848, 108,233 000 $19 459 00 
Ditto ditto 1847, 51,877,000 10,569 00 
Increase, 56,356,000 $6,890 00 
Whole toll on coal in 
1848, $31,875 00 
Ditto ditto, 1847, 17.397 00 
Increase, $14,478 00 
Whole amount of tolls in 
1848, $164.741 25 
Ditto ditto 1847, 148,422 87 
Increase, $16,318 38 


Tue Cueese Trape.—We learn that Messrs. 
Milis, Converse & Co., of this county, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, have, during the present week, shipped 
five entire cargoes of cheese, amounting to over 
501 tons, from Ashtabula harbor. They have 
purchased in Ashtabula, Luke and Geauga 
counties, during the last two months, over 1000 
tons of cheese for shipment to New York. 


Import of Sugar.—Under the present tariff the 
importation of sugar into this country has very 
largely increased. We see it stated that in the 
first six months under the new tariff, (from Ist 
December, 1846 to Ist June, 1847,) we impor- 
ted $6,847,559 in value of sugar against $1,589,- 
284 in the same six months under the tariff of 
1842, showing an excess of over five and a quar- 
ter millions of dollars, or 128,515,189 ibs. su- 
gar. 


Port of Philadelphia.—The following is the 
amount of duties collected at this port for the 
month of November, 1848, compared with the 
corresponding month of 1847: 

1847 1848 
Duties received in Nov. $124,398 25 $111,669 41 
Previous months, 2,604,064 21 2,499,527 12 





$2 728.462 46 2,610,896 53 
2 610,896 53 





Decrease in 1847, $117,565 93 

Foreign and coastwise arrivals atthe port of 
Philadelphia 
1848 :—Foreign—Ships 1, barques 10, brigs 2i, 
schooners 8; total 46. Coastwise—barques 21, 
brigs 38. schooners 461, sloops 355, steamers 44, 
barges 323, canal boats 1145—total 2410. Grand 
total, 2,456 

Arrivals at Port Richmond for same month :— 
Barques 5, brigs 51, schooners 283, sloops 35, 
boats 575—total 849. 


CommercitaL Desotation in Canava.—The | 
New York Sun, on the authority of an intelligent 
American merchant in Montreal, says : 


Within the year past, over five thousand | 
persons, mostly enterprising men, formerly doing 
a respectable business in Montreal, have been 
obliged to abandon the city or suffer complete 
bankeuptey. Over five thousand tenements, | 
stores, shops and dwellings are without tenants, 
nor can they be rented at any price. The wost 
business streets are comparatively deserted by 
trade, and it is no fiction that grass grows upon 
the solitary pavements. 

Since the increased facilities given to trade 
between this city and the Canada merchants, es- | 
pecially of Canada West, there 1s scarcely a 
trader who resorts to Montreal for goods. 

The Canada Gazette of the 12th ult. furnishes | 
an abstract of the gross revenue of the Province | 
for the year ending Oct. 10.1848. ihe follow-| 
ing table will compare the result with that of the | 
preceding year :— 








1£47. 1848. 
Quarter ending January 5, $9<8,J89 $617,472) 
Do April5, 194,746 215,560 


during the month of November) 





Do —_ July 5, 854.961 659,042 
Do October 10, 734,922 553,455 
Total $2,312,718 $2,045,529 


Decrease in 1848, $266,189, of which amount 
$231,496 was a falling off in the receipts of the 
Custom House. 


Tue Perits oF Trape.—It has been ascer- 
tained from carefully prepared statistics, that out 
of every hundred American merchants, only four 
are successful through a generation, and retire 
with fortunes; and three out of these four, subse- 
quently hecome reduced if not impoverished by 
being led into new speculations. No people are 
so adventurous or enterprising as American mer- 
.chants, and none rush into business with so little 
experience. Where there is so much risk there 
1s often necessarily great loss and occasionally an 
instance of large gain. 
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Sprrep or THE Messace —The message of the 
President was transmitted, on the 5th inst., from 
the American Telegraph Company’s Office, at Bal- 
timore, to the West, as far as St. Louis, in twen- 
ty four hours after its delivery, and at Pittsburg 
was received and printed within that time. We 
take the following, on this subject, from the Bal- 
timore Patriot : 


office yesterday at 14 o’clock, and immediately 
placed upon the wires for St. Louis, with drop 
copies for twenty different stations: Harrisburg, 
| Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, and other places upon the line of 
the Western and Lake Telegraphs. ‘he opera 

tors continued their work through the night and 
this morving, completed the work, to every let- 
ler and punctuation point, at about 2 o’clock, 
thus transmitting the entire document in twenty- 
four hours. Considered merely as a mechanical 
process, it is indeed a feat ; and as it 1s distributed 
by the proprietors of the line free of charge, en- 
tiles them to the thanks of the whole western 
community. 

The express locomotive, wtth the message, left 
Canton [depot at Baltimore] at 1. 45 minutes, and 
arrived at Gray’s Ferry[near Philadelphia] at 4.- 
41 minutes, thus making the trip between the two 
cities in two hours and fifty-six minutes. The 
Ledger, of this city, says: 

Fifteen minutes were lost at the Gunpowder, 
by the breaking of the feed-pipe, and ten minutes 
at Northeast by the loosening of an eccentric 
ikey. From Baltimore to the Susquehanna, thir- 
ty-five miles, was run in fifty-nine minutes. From 
the Susquehanna to Wilmington, Delaware, thir- 
ty four and a half miles, the running time was 
fifty-four minutes, and from Wilmington to Gray’s 
Ferry, 24 miles, in thirty-nine minutes. The en- 
gine which performed the feat was built by the 
Company, under the direction of Mr. J. R. Trim- 
ble, general superinteudent. The engine, be- 
tween Baltimore and the Susquehanna, was run 
by George Maxwell, and from the Susquehanna 
to Philadelphia by Mr. ©. Moore, engineer, and 
Joba H. Woolf, conductor. Between Northeast | 
and Elkton, several miles were run at the rate of | 
one minute seven seconds. We chronicle this | 





express trip as one of the most extraordinary | 
ever made in this country. 

From Philadelphia to New York the trip was | 
performed in 2 hours and 52 minutes, having left | 
the former city at 5. 12 and reaching the latter at | 
8. 4,—thus performing the entire distance from — 
Washington to New York in seven hours and for- | 
ty minutes. 





3 >> Sons or Rvurvus Kine.—John A. King, | 
who is elected to Congress in New York, by | 
1500 majority, and James G. King, who is | 
elected in New Jersey, by 2700, are both sons of 
the Hon. Rufus King, and brothers of the late | 
Edward King, of New York, once Speaker of the | 


| 


House of Representatives of that State 


ic > There were sixty battles fought during | 
the Revolutionary war; thirty-eight during the | 
last war with Great Britain; aod thirty-two, in | 
all, during the Jate war with Mexico. 





2 > Fine apartments in Paris, that once ren- 
ted for six hundred francs, can pow be had for | 
sixty. Sixty thousand apartments in the city 
are now said to be untenanted. 


It was received at the American Telegraph | 
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Loss or Sueer in Ausrratia —The effect of 
the ecatarrh in the sheep at Port Philip has been 
dreadful in the extreme. One gentleman has 
lost as many as 10 000—another 20,000 !—some 
10,000 up to 15,000! inflicting ruin upon their 
owners. 


33? Tue Tevecrapn line to Halifax is near- 
ly completed as far as St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. The Fredericton Reporter says it will be 
“ operation to St. John about the Ist of Decem- 

er. 


Great Rope.—A new rope has been mann- 
factured for the inclined plane of the Columbia 
(Pa.) Railroad, which is eight inches thick, over 
a mile in length, and required more than thirty 
thousand pounds of hemp for its manufacture. 
It was made in five parts, and of course had to 
be put together at the plane.—American Artisan. 


3. >> Cuiprewa Inpians.—The steamer Mor- 
giana arrived at St. Louis on the 13th ult. from 
the Upper Mussissippi, with a delegation of 
twelve Chippewa Indians, six of whom are chiefs, 
and from the Lake Superior country. The Repub- 
lican says: 

* This delegation, under the care of Major J. 
B. Martell, of Sault St. Marie, are on their way 
to Washington, for the purpose of interceding 
with the President for the purpose of securing, 
either by grant or purchase, a portion of the 
lands sold tothe Government some time since, 
and thus to retain possession of their villages. 
They desire to permanently settle, build houses, 
cultivate the soil, and become settled, industrious 
| citizens of the United States, imstead of roaming 
‘hunters of the forest. 
| When they reach Washington, they will 
| have travelled nearly three thousand miles. Their 
| travelling expeoses wiil be no trifle, which they 
design raising by exthioitions, being thoroughly 
ucquainied with the principal dances of imany 
Iribes.” 





aa —— 
NEW PUSLICATIONS. 
3L=> Emory's Nores.—Mr. T. B. Peter- 


‘son, has for sale a volume contaming the 
‘notes of a military reeonnoisance from Fort 
Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San Diego, Cali- 
‘fornia, including part of Arkansas, Del Norte 
‘and Gila rivers, made by Major Emory, of the 
| Topographical Engineers, who wa: with the ad- 
| vance guard of the army of the West in 1846-7. 
This work is full of valuable information re- 
| specting our new acquisitions, and will be read 
' with interest. Its substance is embraced in a re- 
port made to the Secretary of War. 


iT > A new digest called the Code of Missis- 
sippi, being an anaylytical compilation of the 
public and general laws from 1798 to 1848, 
with all the Indian treaties of cession, and acts 
of Congress for the sale and survey of lands in 
the State, has been ;repared by Judge Hutebin- 
son, and published at Jackson. It contains 1112 
| pages, and is a complete history of Mississippi, 
(as shown in her territorial and State legislation, 
said to be a liighly meritorious production. 
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